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REVIEWS 





CONSUMPTION, 

Pathological Anatomy. Fasc. I. Illustra- 
tions of Tubercle. By Robert Carswell, 
M.D., Professor of Morbid Anatomy in the 
University of London. London: Long- 
man & Co. 

On the Inhalation of Iodine and Conium in 
Tubercular Phthisis. 2nd edition, consi- 
derably altered and enlarged by Sir Charles 
Scudamore, M.D. F.R.S. London: Long- 


man & Co. 


We think no apology will be necessary for 
making the two works which we have placed 
at the head of this article the occasion of af- 
fording our readers some popular information 
respecting the malady of which they treat,— 
a malady more fatal in its consequences, and, 
in our island, more extensive in its ravages, 
than cholera itself/—a malady which is 
hourly removing from our homes their 
brightest ornaments, and their best-loved 
inhabitants,—which spares no sex, no age, 
and no condition, yet oftenest seems to choose 
its victims in the spring of life, or the ful- 
ness of maturity,—which seizes on the best 
and the loveliest of the flock, and, while 
it leads them to a certain sacrifice, adorns 
them with new and more touching beauties, 
lending a lustrous brilliancy to the eye, and 
a wax-like delicacy, alternating with a trans- 
parent glow, to the cheek, as though it would 
increase by every means “ the bitterness of 
death” to the surviving friends, and strew 
with flowers the dark path that leads to an 
early and untimely grave. No fewer, it is 
said, than sixty thousand persons, in Great 
Britain alone, annually fall victims to this 
insidious disease! Sydenham calculated its 
etfects at one-fifth of the entire mortality ; 
later writers raise them to one-fourth; and 
the London returns for four years, as quoted 
by Dr. Gregory, give the following numbers 
and proportions :— 

Total Deaths. 
1829... 014,938... 
1830... 02048,583.. 00000004704 
ee) ere 
1832......19,285.. 000-000-4499 

The variation, in so short a time, is 
certainly remarkable ; the consumptive 
cases in the first year being actually more 
than one-third, while in the last they had 
diminished to less than a fourth, or almost 
halfway between that and a fifth, of the 
whole. In the last year, however, death had 
found a new minister: cholera had come to 
divide the spoil, and, from the predilection 
which it constantly evinced for debilitated 
and valetudinarian subjects, there can be 
little doubt that, of the 3,200 which it bore 
away with sudden violence, many would have 
sunk to the grave in a few months by the 
slower, yet not less certain agency of pulmo- 
hary consumption. Omitting, however, all 
speculations on these matters, and reverting 


For the year Of which by Consumption 


oeeee ee 4250 





to the figures before us, it will appear that 
the total number of deaths in London, for | 


four years, amounted to 65,359, of which 
19,261, or considerably more than one- 
fourth, are attributed to this cause alone. 

To the melancholy interest which this fact 
must lend to all disquisitions on the subject, 
it is needless we should attempt any addi- 
tion ; the deep anxiety, too, which must be 
felt when a new remedy is announced, by 
which, it is alleged, some portion of the fata- 
lity may be averted, renders it incumbent on 
us to weigh well the proofs advanced, before 
we spread so flattering a delusion, or aid in 
raising hopes, the disappointment of which 
would be attended with an additional load of 
misery. Now, it is at all times our object, as 
much as possible to carry our readers with 
us, to lay before them the grounds on which 
we decide, and, by a fair exposition of our 
reasons, to engage them as participators in 
our conclusions. For that purpose, in the 
present instance, we shall briefly sketch the 
state of the respiratory organs in health, the 
morbid alterations wrought in them by ge- 
nuine consumptive disease, the result of 
these alterations, as evinced in the symptoms 
of the malady, the causes that predispose or 
lead thereto, and conclude by endeavouring 
to deduce from these facts the outlines of 
a rational mode of treatment, and consider- 
ing how far alleviation or cure may be ex- 
pected from that now proposed. 

The chest is divided into two parts by a 
membranous partition stretched between the 
breast-bone and the back-bone, or from front 
to rear. On one side of this partition is 
placed the right lung, divided into three lobes, 
on the other the left, divided only into two, 
the place of the third being, as it were, oc- 
cupied by the heart, which lies on this side of 
the chest. ‘Io these lungs the air penetrates 
through the windpipe, a round tube which 
may easily be felt running down the front of 
the neck, and which is constantly kept open 
by cartilaginous rings, inserted in its sides for 
that purpose. Arrived at the bottom of the 
neck, this tube divides into two principal 
branches, a right and a left ; and these again 
subdivide the right into three, the left into 
two, corresponding with the number of lobes 
in the lung which they severally supply. 
Plunged into these lobes, the bronchial tubes 
continue still further to ramify and divide, till 
at length their branches have attained an 
extreme degree of minuteness, and finally 
terminate each in a little rounded vesicle 
or cul-de-sac, formed merely of the fine 
lining membrane of the air tubes, and so thin 
that the air, without difficulty, acts through 
it on the blood, which is continually forced 
from the right side of the heart, and made 
to flow along the sides of these vesicles. 
They are generally congregated in little 
groups or clusters, each springing, as it were, 
by a pedicle, from the side or end of a minute 
ramification, so that if all the vesicles of a 
lobe were injected with white wax from the 
common bronchial tube which supplies them, 
they would, on a section being made parallel 
with that tube, present an appearance much 





resembling that of a head of cauliflower. 
Attempts at calculating the number of these 
vesicles or terminating cells were made by 
some physiologists of the last century ; and 
Keill, distinguished for his mathematical at- 
tainments, computed them at 1,744,000,000, 
in each lung, while Lieberkiihn, a German 
anatomist, probably with equal accuracy, 
represents their surface as equal to 1500 
square feet. ‘They have no direct communi- 
cation with each other, but all open into the 
common tubes, so that any obstruction in one 
of these would necessarily exclude the air 
from a great part of the lung at once. Around 
all these vesicles, binding them together, and 
forming, as it were, the matrix in which they 
are imbedded, is a quantity of cellular struc- 
ture, which may be said to constitute the 
substance of the lung. Into this, air does not 
enter in a natural state; but if the vesicles 
be ruptured by straining, by violent exertion, 
or by a lacerating wound, air then finds its 
way into this structure, and accumulating 
there, presses on the neighbouring part of 
the lung, so as to close up its ramifications 
and vesicles, and thus render it incapable of 
bearing its share in the respiratory process. 
This is sometimes produced in man by severe 
exercise, requiring him to hold his breath 
while the muscles of the trunk are in power- 
ful action, or by playing on wind instruments, 
such as the trumpet, for which a quantity of 
air must be retained :—it also occurs in other 
animals, such as the horse, when urged be- 
yond its powers, and the animal is then said 
to be “run off its wind,” and, with some 
propriety, termed “broken-winded.” Now, 
if we conceive these tubes, vesicles, and con- 
necting substance, formed into two general 
masses, of the exact shape and size required 
to fill each side of the chest, (allowing for the 
heart on the left,) penetrated in all directions 
by numerous and minute blood-vessels run- 
ning along the air-cells and small tubes, sup- 
plied with nerves to direct the proper perform- 
ance of their functions, and give us notice when 
anythingwas going wrong, and enveloped each 
in a general membranous covering, we shall 
have a tolerably correct idea of the formation 
of the lungs, and the mode in which they 
execute their office in a state of health. The 
object of all this structure is to bring air in 
contact with blood—for blood, having once 
gone through the circulation, requires to be 
renewed by exposure to air, before it is 
fit again to run the same course. As we 
have already said, this exposure takes place 
in the small tubes and air-cells, and there- 
fore through the medium of a fine membrane. 
We can show that this is no obstacle to the 
action of the air; for black blood, covered 
with a bladder, and exposed to air, becomes 
quickly of a bright red on its surface, that is, 
undergoes the same change as though the 
bladder were removed. Every person who 
has made this experiment knows that the 
action of the air is much assisted by moist- 
ening the bladder; nor has this been ne- 
glected in the lungs. The membrane which 








lines the windpipe and the bronchial tubes in 
their minutest ramifications,and ends by form- 
ing the air-cells, is endowed in all its extent 
with the power of secreting, that is, separa- 
ting, from the blood certain materials which 
form a thick viscid matter, well known under 
the name of mucus. It has thus the power 
of moistening itself, and, in all natural states, 
just a sufficient quantity is secreted for this 
purpose, and also to make up for what is lost 
by evaporation, a certain portion of it being 


carried off at each exhalation, and forming | 


part of the moisture which, as every one 
knows, accompanies the breath on its return 
from the lungs. But suppose some irritating 
cause has affected this lining membrane, 
such as the inhalation of an acrid vapour, 
or a sudden change in the temperature 
of the air inspired, the membrane then 
becomes inflamed—a greater quantity of 
blood is supplied it—in consequence, more 
mucus is secreted than is necessary, or than 
can be removed by the evaporating process ; 
it therefore collects, and, as the watery parts 
are the most ready to pass off, condenses into 
pellets, or shaped masses, in the bronchial 
tubes in which it has been formed. A par- 
tial obstruction is thus offered to the passage 
of air into the vesicles supplied from this 
tube: notice of this inconvenience is at once 
given by the nerves which run to the part ; 
and we endeavour by a cough, that is, by a 
sudden and forcible contraction of the chest, 
to expel the air from the cells and tubes be- 
hind the obstruction, and thus get rid of the 
offending matter. Now this is a plain and 
simple account of that very common affection 
called “a cold,” or a “ cough”; and, as we 
fear too many of our readers labour under it 
at the present season, we have thought it 
might be satisfactory to them to know the 
reason why they cough. In the mean time, 
we have advanced a good way towards ex- 
plaining what is consumption; for the mate- 
rials of mucus exist in healthy blood, and 
are separated during health, but, in conse- 
quence of certain causes, to be more fully 
spoken of hereafter, —the principal of 
which, perhaps, are bad and unnutritious 
diet, cold, damp, and in general whatever 
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confined to the air passages ; it occurs, with 
equal frequency, in the substance of the 
lung, often also on the membrane that enve- 
lopes it. In both these cases it is clear that, 
though the lung is irritated, there is no 
power by coughing to force out the offending 
matter, and this occasions the short, dry, 
teazing cough, so common at the commence- 
ment of consumption. The form in which 
tuberculous matter is generally first depo- 
sited is that of a small, rounded, yellowish 
or greyish, semi-opaque, unorganized sub- 
stance, varying in solidity in proportion to 


| the degree of compression which it suffers 





tends to debilitate——morbid changes take | 


place in the blood, and it is found to contain 
new substances, the germ of many a disease. 
Now, as secreting surfaces remove certain 


from the surrounding parts, and, in the lungs, 
being generally about the consistence of 
moist cheese. This, however, is a matter 
that varies considerably, and is affected by 
many different circumstances. 

“Tuberculous matter,” says Dr. Carswell, 
“does not acquire its maximum of consistence 
until an indefinite period after its formation. It 
is frequently found in its primitive state in the 
bronchi, air cells, biliary ducts, and their dilated 
extremities, in the cavity of the uterus and fal- 
lopian tubes, &c., resembling a mixture of soft 
cheese and water, both in consistence and 
colour; but when much resistance is offered to 
its accumulation, as in the lymphatic glands, 
and even sometimes in the air-cells of a whole 
lobule, it may feel as firm as liver or pancreas. 
These extreme degrees of consistence of tuber- 
culous matter depend not only on the resistance 
which the tissues of these and other parts oppose 
to its accumulation, but also on the removal of 
its watery part, some time after it has been de- 
posited. Hence it follows that tuberculous 
matter may, when first perceived, be either very 
soft or remarkably firm. In the first case, it is 
pultaceous, and feels somewhat granular when 
rubbed between the fingers; in the second fri- 
able; and in both it is of a pale yellow colour, 
and opaque.” 

This sentence will show our readers, what 
they are now prepared to understand, that 
tubercle is not confined to the lungs, but may 
occur in a variety of other situations; for 
tuberculous matter existing in the blood 
only requires to be separated from it to form 
tubercle, and this can be done by almost any 
other secreting surface as well as the mucous 
surface of the lungs; therefore these mor- 
bid secretions are to be found in all the 


| places above mentioned, and in many others 
| besides, such as the brain, the kidneys, 
liver, spleen, stomach, intestines, and in the 


natural products from healthy blood, so will | 


they remove these morbid products from vi- 


tiated blood, and the air tubes and air cells, | 


which in health secrete mucus, a product 


not only harmless, but, as we have shown, | ations, and the title of our article, apply. 


absolutely beneficial, will in disease secrete a 
new matter, termed tuberculous matter, 
which, by degrees collecting in the lungs, 
rendering them more or less impervious to 
air, exciting irritation, inflammation, and 
that general constitutional disturbance which 
we term hectic, forming, moreover, masses 
of greater or less size, softening and destroy- 
ing the surrounding substance of the lung, 
eating through the sides of blood-vessels, the 





contents of which, thus discharged, produce | 


spitting or vomiting of blood, bursting into | them have run together, and entirely occupy 
bronchial tubes, and leaving large, open, | ‘ 


ulcerated cavities, and finally wearing out 
the wretched patient by a constant succes- 
sion of attacks, constitute the fatal malady 
of which we are speaking—the tubercular 


| the size of an egg. 


phthisis, or true genuine consumption. ‘The | 


tuberculous matter is, however, by no means 


cellular structure surrounding muscles. It 
is, however, only to the presence of these 
bodies in the lungs, whether occupying sur- 
face or substance, that our present consider- 


In examining the body of a person who 
has died of some other disorder, just as con- 
sumption was making its appearance, we find, 


| perhaps, a lobe, an entire lung, or parts of 


both lungs, studded more or less thickly with 
such depositions as we have described, and 
which, from their equalling in size, and some- 
what resembling in appearance, grains of 
millet-seed,are usually denominated miliary 
tubercles. Ata more advanced period, we 
observe that they have enlarged—several of 


a portion of lung about as large as an almond, 
or perhaps a chesnut, or even, at times, of 
Now, while this dis- 
organization is advancing inside the lung, 

+ Bayle suggests that the name may also have arisen 


from the great numbers in which these bodies usually 
occur, 





corresponding symptoms, in the general 
health, are to be discovered. The first 
usually complained of is a tightness of the 
chest, aggravated by exertion, and giving 
the feeling as though the patient were up- 
able to make a full inspiration. This jg 
usually succeeded by a short, hard cough, 
making its appearance in winter, and per- 
haps leaving the patient quite free during 
the summer months. Imprudent exposures 
to cold and damp wonderfully accelerate the 
progress of the disease. ‘They cause, as we 
have shown above, increased quantities of 
blood to be sent to the lungs—an increased 
secretion of mucus is the consequence, and 
also an increased deposition of tubercles, 
Perhaps these latter may, at this period, have 
pressed on the sides of some little vessels, so 
as to obstruct the flow of the blood through 
them ; the blood, in consequence, becomes 
extravasated, and slight streaks of it mark 
the expectoration. This is, at first, merely 
mucus, the tubercles, we shall say, being 
either in the extreme vesicles, or in the sub- 
stance of the lung, so that no air exists behind 
them, which, in its passage out, could bring 
them along with it. Harassed by finding 
its efforts to expel the offending matter una- 
vailing, the constitution commences to sym- 
pathize with the local affection. The heart's 
action becomes quicker, the pulse usually 
mounting to 90 or 100 in a minute. ‘The 
irritability is very much increased ; less air 
being taken in at each inspiration, more re- 
peated inspirations become necessary,and the 
person who formerly breathed but fifteen or 
twenty times in the minute, will now breathe 
twenty-five or thirty, and even this is accele- 
rated by ascending a height, running upa 
flight of stairs, or receiving any sudden piece 
of intelligence ; while, at the same time, the 
cheek is easily flushed, and occasionally an 
uncomfortable sensation of heat is perceived 
in the palms of the hands and soles of the 
feet. The local derangement seems now to 
have attracted the whole attention of the 
constitution, and, in consequence, its other 
functions begin to be more or less neglected. 
The body no longer receives its usual quan- 
tity ef nutrition, though the appetite for food 
may remain unimpaired; emaciation super- 
venes, and the patient is soon perceived to 
“Jose flesh,” ‘The skin is deprived of its 
usual supply of blood, and is often cold, dry, 
and shrunk—at times, perhaps, exhibiting 
the transient glow of hectic, followed bya 
slight perspiration, chill and clammy. ‘The 
roots of the hair, which are imbedded in it, 
share the general atrophy ; their supplies are 
more scanty—their connexion with the sys- 
tem fails—the hairs consequently die and are 
shed, or come out freely with the comb. 
The pulpy cushions at the extremities of the 
fingers are absorbed, and no fresh matter 
deposited in their place; the nails, therefore, 
growing over them, and not finding their 
usual support in that direction, assume an 
incurvated or hooked appearance. If the 
patient attempt making a full inspiration, he 
is checked by a feeling of pain or constric- 
tion at the moment that the air, having filled 
all the sound part of the lung, commences to 
press against the collections of tuberculous 
matter. From thus wanting the power of 
free dilatation, the chest, by degrees, becomes 
narrowed and contracted, the shoulders seem 
pointed and drawn forward, and the blade- 
bones, from the new form thus given to the 
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art on which they had rested, stand out be- 
Find with something of a wing-like appear- 
ance. With the emaciation, debility is sure to 
come on—the patient is no longer adequate 
to active exercise or exertion. 

This state of things continues for a variable 
length of time, influenced much by the pre- 
sence or absence of external exciting causes; 
and it is during its continuance that change 
of air and other remedial measures may, 
probably, still be of use, in very much re- 
tarding, if not removing the disease. Sooner 
or later, however, a marked change takes 
place: the tubercles, clustered together in 
different parts of the lungs, commence soften- 
ing, either from their centre, as was usually 


supposed, or from their circumference, ac- | 


cording to Dr. Carswell’s observations.+ 
They open for themselves a way into one of 


the bronchial tubes in their vicinity, and the | 


cough now assumes a new feature, for it is 
accompanied by a copious, yellow, puriform 
expectoration. A cavity is left behind, into 
which the air has now free admission, and 
acts as a constant irritant on its raw and un- 
healed sides. 
mations, new supplies of blood, and new de- 
positions of tuberculous matter; the cough 
becomes increased in severity and fre- 
quency ; violent fits occur, chiefly on lying 
down and getting up, perhaps because the 
change in position alters the situation of the 
purifurm matter remaining in the cavity, and 
thus exposes a new point of irritation. If 
the disease is principally confined to one 
lung, the patient generally lies on that side, 
as, by that means, the sound lung, which 
must perform the greater part of the respira- 
tion, is left unimpeded by the weight of the 
body, and can thus be more freely and 
easily dilated. But the alleviation thus ob- 
tained is merely slight and temporary; fresh 
collections of tubercles burst; additional ex- 
acerbations are thereby excited; night per- 
spirations break forth heavy and profuse, but 
chiefly confined to the regions of the chest 
and head; the hectic becomes more decided, 
—the emaciation and debility extreme ; the 
lining membrane of the air passages be- 
comes thickened, or ulcerated, or even stud- 
ded with tubercles, and the cough is then 
incessant and distressing. The powers of 
the stomach at length fail, and its contents 
are not unfrequently rejected, after a violent 
fitof coughing. The intestines share in the 
general state of disorder; their internal 





+It is evident that our paper is not the place for 
the discussion of this point. ‘The former idea was, as 
we have said, held by Laennec, Louis, in part by An- 
dral, and most of the other authorities on the subject. 
It was also our own opinion, confirmed, as we thought, 
by cutting into many hundreds or thousands of tuber- 
cles. At the same time, though we believed we saw 
the fact, we could never account for it by reason ; for 
admitting the tubercle to be an unorganized body, it 
seemed evident that it could be acted on only by the 
surrounding organized parts, and therefore that its soft- 
ening must take place from the surface. This, Dr. 
Carswell maintains to be uniformly the case, and ex- 
plains, certainly in a very ingenious manner, the cause 
of the appearance which has led astray so many accu- 
tate observers. We have not been abie at once to de- 
tide on admitting his views as universally applicable, 
but they certainly have determined us to repeat our 
observations, and consider how far they may be made 
compatible with this new explanation. Meantime, we 
feel it our duty to direct the attention of all medical 
men to the valuable “ Iustrations of Disease’? which 
Dr. Carswell is bringing out. The plates are in the 
highest degree clear, correct, and expressive—the let- 
ter-press that accompanies them philosophic and inge- 
mous. On the whole the work, as far as it has hitherto 
gone, is calculated to raise the character of British pa- 
thological science, and do credit to the University in 
which the author is a Professor. 


From this result fresh inflam- | : wh 
| he thrust a superfluous piece of vapidity, 





membrane presents traces of irritation or 
ulceration, and diarrhoea alternates with, or 
accompanies, the profuse evacuation from the 
skin. The eye assumes a pearly whiteness, 


and, not unfrequently, a certain wildness of 


expression: the brain, supplied with imper- 
fectly aerated blood, is also affected ; mental 


| excitement, common from the commence- 


ment, not unfrequently, towards the close, 
heightens to hallucination, or slight delirium ; 
the judgment is warped, and the unfortu- 
nate patient, ignorant of the dangers of his 
situation, and hourly expecting a restoration 


| to perfect health, sinks, worn and exhausted, 


to the grave, at the moment when he had 
arranged plans of amusement or occupation 





sufficient to engage a long and protracted life. | 


Of the causes leading to this melancholy 
termination, and the new means by which it 
is proposed to avert it, we shall speak in a 
future article. 


Makanna ; or the Land of the Savage. 3 
vols. London: Simpkin & Marshall. 


| men grew ravenous, 


doomed wretch is only awakened as the waters 
ingulf him in their cold embrace for ever. 

** Predisposed by the occurrence of so many 
real and fictitious dangers, the crew of the 
Ganges now readily gave way to the enervating 
influence of their situation. Without present 
occupation, or certainty as to the future, they 
huddled together in detached groups, and seek- 
ing the coolest parts of the ship, spent the tedi- 
ous hours in recounting marvellous adventures, 
said to have been encountered in the olden time 
by hapless mariners. 

“ Among other prodigies, the histories of 
such fatal calms were related ; and how the ele- 
mental lethargy had been prolonged, from weeks 
to months, until at last the grinding pains of 
famine clung to a whole ship’s company. 

“ And then they told how, day by day, the 
and found the sodden 
leather from the ship’s pumps, and their very 
shoes, delicious food:—and then when these 
were gone, and hours had rolled on hours, 


| without a chance, or hope, though each to pa- 


tience was an age! how like a troop of wolves 
at bay, they circled round, and watched with 


| greedy joy the last faint struggles of a mess- 


Waar was the author dreaming about when | 
| ther dimmed his dying eyes, the limp and wasted 
| limbs were gashed ;—and how, with vampire- 
| 


called “ Prefatory Hints,” before one of the 
most interesting and graphic romances that 


it has been our lot to read for many a year ? | : Lom 
fost. | to madness on the soul-revolting banquet! 


We advise the reader to pass them over, and 
the author to omit them in the next edition 
of his work. 

This romance introduces us into a region 
new to fiction; and the author, by his talent 
of delineation, has made that region his own. 
We admire him for his perfect amphibious- 
ness; he is not like’ those birds that sail 
gracefully on the water, and waddle clumsily 
on the land, but he is equally at home grap- 
pling with the ocean’s storm, hunting the 
wild beasts of the wilderness, or painting, 
with Flemish minuteness, the voor-/amer, 
or front parlour of a Datch boor at the Cape. 
As we intend to give several extracts, which 
will be more entertaining to our readers, and 
more recommendatory of the work, than any 
remarks that we can make, we shall just ob- 
serve that the story commences in the Indian 





Ocean, progresses in the southern extremity | 
of Africa, and all but terminates at the Cape. | 


The author transports us to South Africa, as 
completely as a Judge could to South Asia. 
Our first extract shall be— 

A Caim. 


“ About the time of the failing of the wind, 
the obscure vapour, which had so long prevail- 
ed, melted into a thin and yellow haze, through 
which a tropical sun transfused, with power un- 
subdued, its majesty of light, and furnace glow 
of heat. 

“It is, perhaps, chiefly owing to the oppres- 
sive influence of climate, and the languor it in- 
duces, joined with the monotony of maritime 
life, without exertion, that the crew of a ship 
becalmed, in the Indian Ocean, so often lose all 
self-confidence, and give way to nervous im- 
pressions and despondency. 
least, that such feelings are sometimes carried 
so far, that, grown wild with a pining desire for 
that home which he fancies he shall never re- 
visit, the young voyager has been known to 
leave his cot, and pass over the side of the ship, 





It is certain at | 


under the delirious impression that the sea | 


around him, grown vividly green from the re- 


flection of the amber-tinted haze which then | 
frequently prevails, is nothing less than the be- | 
loved fields that witnessed the sports of his | 
childhood, and from this flattering delusion, the - 


mate, expiring of the hunger felt by all. 
“ And how before the death-film had altoge- 


thirst, they sucked the empty veins—tore the 
shrivelled sinews from the bones—and gorged 


Now for 
A Storm. 


“ As yet, the tranquillity of the ocean was une 
disturbed; but, as the rush of gathering clouds 
increased, Laroon felt that the eventful crisis 
was fast approaching, and urged the retirement 
of Bertha, who left the deck apparently far more 
distracted by the sobs and cries of her timid 
attendant, than by the appalling hazard of the 
moment. 

* At this time, too, some few of the mariners 
on whose minds the visitation of the morning 
had left an expectation of a more fatal sequel, 
might be seen stealing fearfully away; and 
others were directly ordered below, lest a crowd- 
ed state of the deck might lead to accidents. 

“ About twenty-five of the boldest, with Ver- 
non, remained, and these had just secured the 
hatches, when a sudden rush of wind made the 
ship lurch forward,—on the instant the shout of 
Laroon re-echoed above the storm,— 

* ¢ To th’ shrouds!—hold hard for life! it 
comes !—’ 

‘* Before the words had past, the sky darken- 
ed,and as if the demonof the tempest was trying 
the power of his pinions, a second rush hurtled 
through the air, and all again was still. It was 
but the truce of a moment, and then the tornado 
burst without restraint, and sweeping down- 
wards in a cataract of wind and rain, tore the 
billows into foam, and striking on the ship, 
drove her staggering beneath the surf with a 
force that threatened annihilation. 

** The passage of this whirlwind was but of 
short duration; and it was well that it was so, 
for it left the men almost without the power of 
breathing; while the darkness grew so total 
from the sea spray, and the deluge of rain, that 
no correct idea could be formed as to the state 
of the vessel, and each man, as he felt her qui- 
vering under the heavy seas that buried her 
groaning decks, imagined her a wreck. 

* As is not unusual in such instances, the de- 
parture of the tornado was as sudden as its ap- 
proach, and within the space of ten or twelve 
minutes, every vapoury obscurity was chased 
away, and the moon in her cold brightness 
looked out on the deep azure of a cloudless sky, 
so silently and sweetly, that the past seemed but 
as the coinage of a dream.” 
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We must be sparing, but we are tempted 
by the following piece of 
African Scenery, and a Panther Hunt. 


“For awhile, the hollow track dives into an 
ocean of green shade, under the umbrellated 
heads of some closely interwoven Acacia 
giraffes; and then anon, the leafy canopy 
changes to an open glade, and through the long 
flexile branches of the Eastern oak, in flicker- 
ing disorder, the sunbeams flash their streams 
of golden light. 

“In the far distance, the varied foliage softly 
rising with the elevation of the ground, forms, 
as it trembles in a passing breeze, an amphi- 
theatre of living waves.—There a dark and 
bronze-like green prevails, through which, at 
intervals emerging, the glittering plumage of 
gorgeous birds gleams with a gem-like momen- 
tary radiance. And there the feathery crowns 
of Zamia palms, and the bright proteas, in 
varied tints, extend a gay expanse of vivid silky 
splendour. 

‘*The foreground is richer in its variety, and 
More picturesque from its distinctness. How 
beautiful those scarlet blossoms of the crassula, 
scattered among the mossy fissures of those 
dark foraminous rocks, over which the glow- 
ing flowery branches of the chandelier aloe 
arch so proudly. And those decayed trunks 
of ‘speck-boom,’ embroidered with lichens, and 
half buried beneath luxuriant clusters of ivy- 
geraniums; while from a leafy blossomy screen 
of succulent plants the naked trunk of the tall 
‘umkoba,’ or yellow-wood tree, so strangely 
flesh-like, in its red rind and purple veins,— 
starts abruptly forward, and rudely stretches its 
gaunt and arm-like branches into the shadowy 
load of sombre foliage that forms its head. 

‘*Around on every side where the oak, the 
sumach, the wild fig, or the palm-like euphorbia, 
afford sufficient hold, in broad festoons of 
living verdure, hang pendent trails of creepers ; 
some jointed with cactuslike leaves studded with 
flowers ; and others bare, brown, and shaggy, 
binding fantastically in cable coils upon the 
gnarled and mossy trunks, or intertwining above 
with green half-transparent far-shooting ten- 
drils of recent growth intoa net-work labyrinth. 

“The sultry noon comes on in stillness, and 
as the fragrance of the flowers, drawn out by 
the heat, rises, co-mingled with the damps of 
the lower dells, in a visible steam, so silently 
the footsteps of the hunters fall in the loose 
sand, that every rustle of the leaves is heard, if 
but a snake glide, startled to its hole,—or the 
slender ‘ mais-hond’ + spring through the tan- 
gled grass. 

“* Hold back!—That howl betokens harm!’ 

** «Yes, by Jove, the dog will bleed to death! 
That hind leg’s broken, and the throat torn to 
the shoulder-bone !’ 

“«*Stand back! The Hottentots are cow- 
ering; ‘tis no common beast!—Each look to 
his prime,—firm heart, and steady eye, the 
death-shot takes the skin.’ 

«© «A Panther!—Yes, by Jove, big as a tiger! 
—That spring has cleared the jungle! Look! 
he’s thrown himself betwixt the forked limbs of 
that old thunder-rifted oak, and, like a wild 
cat, lies on his side at bay !—Now !’— 

*** No, Massa! me say no fire, Massa!—No, 
no, let de beast play de fisty-cuff’ee wi de 
dogg’ ee.’ 

“The voice of Gaspal sounded just in time 
for a reprieve, and three of the dogs ran gal- 
Jantly in. ‘The Panther’s eyes glowed red with 
a fiery intensity, but still he remained as motion- 
less on his post of vantage as if an inanimate 
carcass. 

“The largest hound having warily measured 
his distance, now made a desperate snatch; but, 
with the dexterity of a juggler, the savage Pard 


t Mais-hond (mouse-hound), a sort of weasel so called. 





struck him at once right and left with his armed 
paws, and the unfortunate lurcher fell, blinded, 
bleeding and howling to the earth. The'second, 
cowed at the fate of his comrade, ran yelping 
off; but a fourth, coming to succour the third, 
both sprung forward open mouthed. As if 
amazed, the Panther half raised himself for the 
encounter, and when the dogs closed, first strik- 
ing his claws with a sudden blow into the brain of 
the lowest, he caught the other in his jaws by 
the nape of the neck, and slung him over head, 
spinning through the air. 

“*Now, by the Prince of the Duyvils, that 
dog-butcher would slaughter a pack !—Stand 
back, Gaspal, I’1] have a shot !—Back !—or look 
to yourself.’ 

‘The elephant ‘roer’ of Drakenstein was 
brought to a level, his finger on the trigger,— 
when, with the most provoking nonchalance, the 


wilful Gaspal perched himself on a fragment of | 


rock immediately before the intended victim. 


learn !’ 

“* As if awake to the hint, but with rather an 
equivocal expression of gratitude, the lips of the 
Panther retracted, until the glistening ivory 
of his fanged teeth was perfectly apparent :— 
his back too began to arch, as if he anticipated 
a leap, and his dilated tail grew restless as an 
angry serpent. 

‘* The Hottentot felt that time was precious, 
and whirling his glittering pole-axe round his 
head with a most intimidating flourish, he 
brought it down with the rapidity of a thunder- 
clap, as he supposed, on the skull of his adver- 
sary! 

««€ As he supposed !"—Gaspal had a keen eye, 
but the Panther had a quicker, and thus, by a 
change of attitude, the agile animal gave the 
descending axe free way to bury its fury in the 
harmless wood. 

“* Disconcerted by this unexpected failure, 
Gaspal forgot himself so far, as to lean forward 
in attempting to withdraw his weapon. The 
Panther caught the momentary vantage, and 
striking a tremendous backward blow at the 
head of the unfortunate Hottentot, he tore off 
the better half of his left ear, and ripped up a 
considerable portion of his scalp. 

“ Cootje bit his lip with rage, and fired! Men 
do nothing well in a passion, and an excellent 
charge was villanously wasted. 

“The Panther again crouched, as if prepar- 
ing to bound on the wounded Hottentot, who, 
howling with pain, still staggered forward— 
when the strange smile which has before been 
noted, played like a momentary gleam on the 
countenance of Laroon—his small rifle was 
brought as it were instinctively to his eye, and 
in an instant, shot through the brain, the Pan- 
ther lay gasping on the sand.” 

The peculiarities of African scenery and 
animals are most vividly depicted, so as to 
furnish a tolerably imaginative reader with a 
pretty copious stock of new dreaming mate- 
rials. We cannot find room for it, or we 
should like to exhibit Makanna himself, the 
Cafirarian chief, and his escape with his 
creole friend, Laroon. The following picture 
of the two friends swimming across a lagoon 
is admirable :-— 

“* So saying, the chicftain extended his body 
gently forward, and, striking out with the noise- 
less deliberate force of a powerful and experi- 
enced swimmer, made rapid way. This was an 
accomplishment in which Laroon was equally an 
adept, and the exercise would have been delight- 
ful, had not the idea of the scaly monster, whose 
home was in ‘ the pit of the waters,’ been rather 
too obtrusive. 

‘*The sense of danger in a strong mind 
quickens all the faculties, and, while gazing with 








his eyes thus level with the smooth surface of 
the crystal expanse in which he was suspended, 
Laroon could not but feel the beauty of the 
superb scenery, on every side reflected. The 
very dimness of the light, for the over-archin, 

gigantic branches of the forest still shut out the 
glare of day, added a softness and solemnity to 
the impression. Though black as jet, from the 
decayed vegetable matter which carpeted its 
bottom, the water of the lagoon was translucent 
as glass. Now ashoal of young fish, with deli. 
cate pearly bodies, and crimson tinted fins, dis. 
ported in bubbling circles on the surface, or, 
diving, vanished in the labyrinth of weeds 
below. Then, glancing swiftly by, in flashes of 
an orange, blue, or golden light, some solitary 
tyrant of the scaly tribe pursued his prey, 
There a troop of Flamingoes, half resting on 
the light and arching reeds, bending and spring. 
ing with each changing impulse of their weight, 


| kept quivering their dazzling vermillion-colour- 
** «No, not de Massa fire!—me teach’ee de | 
beast von ittle trick’ee de last he ebber vont to | 


ed wings. And then, all at once, from amid the 
green recesses of the overhanging foliage, as 


| reflected in the depths, the Black Spectre 


Monkeys, thrusting forward their strange pre- 
hensile tails to grasp some neighbouring bough, 


| and mowing at each other, seemed to mock the 


lonely swimmers on their fearful passage.” 
We shall close our extracts with 
A Heavy Shower. 


“« The clouds had been pouring forth without 
mercy for some four or five hours, when old 
Hugo ventured to open his door just so far as 
to catch a glimpse of the weather without; and 
murky enough it was; for, although it wanted 
an hour to sun-set, the light was hardly suffi- 
cient to show his hand. Long and anxious was 
the Dutchman’s recognizance of the elemental 
war ; and, at last having concluded his observa- 
vations with a knowing shake of the head, as if in 
sympathy with no very pleasant recollection, he 
closed the door, shot home its heavy bolts, and 
resumed his former silent pacings of the ‘ voor- 
kamer.’ 

** Here, his meditations might be supposed 
to have had ample scope, for, except the cease- 
less pattering of the rain, and, now and then, 
the low distant surgings of the wind, notwith- 
standing that the family were present, all was 
still as the grave. 

“« The good people were indeed too busy for 
the vanity of words. At the upper end sat the 
‘Vrouw,’ in all the glory of contented obesity. 
Stretched out before her, on the tall back of an 
old cane chair, (itself a sort cf heir-loom in the 
family,) was the superior portion of an equally 
ancient damson-coloured velvet suit of the 
‘Meester’s,’ while some awkward rents and 
outbreakings of the unnameable portion of the 
said august habiliments, were being refitted by 
her condescending fair hands, not as it seemed 
altogether unlearned in the ‘ sartorial’ art. 

** Somewhat to the right of her mother, but 
sufficiently in the back-ground to escape her 
notice, sat the gentle Jewdeth, the very beau 
ideal of slumbering indolence; her plump ro- 
tundity most comfortably borne up, or rather 
cradled, in the swag of the thongs that formed 
the back and seat of her roomy chair; and, 
ever and anon, her drowsy head reclining on 
one of the most luxuriant bosoms in the world, 
with irregular noddings, as if in accordance to 
the loud purrings of a cat, proportionably fat, 
and equally lost, as she lay sleeping between 
the knees of her indulgent mistress, in the 
somniferous delights of idleness. ; 

“« A few yards further off, young Cootje might 
be dimly descried through a cloud of tobacco 
smoke, now giving animation to a prime cigar, 
knowingly tucked in one corner of his mouth, 
and then, stirring up a chaufferette of live char- 
coal with an old ramrod; and as totally absorbed 
by his two-fold occupation, as if studying the 
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theory of combustion. Three Hottentots rolled 
up in their *carosses’ were lying within call, 
under the opposite wall, and probably asleep ; 
while an empty wine-flask, and some half-dozen 
jllematched glasses on the table, bore evidence 
that the party had ere-while been more actively 
employed. 

“The pacings of old Hugo, to and fro, were 
measured with almost mathematical precision, 
and he had attained to the turning of about the 
hundred and ninety-ninth, when, the overflow- 
ings of the storm having at last forced a leak in 
the roof, a jet of water came whizzing in, with 
the bounce and the blow of the first workings of 
a parish-engine. Broken in its fall, the cascade 
divided its favours in various directions. The 
poor cat, screeching with horror, took a spring 
of soise dozen feet; and, thrown off the equi- 
poise of her gravity, the astonished Jewdeth 
presented a spectacle that might have been 
fatal to that of a judge !—The half-extinguished 
chaufferette began hissing like a legion of ser- 
pents; and Cootje, who, in the first alarm, had 
snatched up his sambok, smacked it with a 
force that might have awakened the seven 
sleepers ! 

“«*Massa too big hurry!—what Massa no 
like de nascy rain all spit bout de kamer, den 
me climb up an stop de tam ugly mouth!’ 

“No sooner said than done; in the next mo- 
ment the merry old Hottentot was straddling 
across a rafter, and having thrust two-thirds of 
a huge ham, that hung near, into the unlucky 
breach, all was well again. ‘The serenity of the 
party, however, was not to be so easily restored ; 
the fair Jewdeth was almost in tears from an 
unfortunate bump received just on the critical 
site of the organ ‘number one,’ of the phreno- 
logical system; and Cootje was mumbling 
‘curses not loud but deep,’ over a box of cigars, 
all rendered unfit for present service. 

“ ¢The Lord be praised, it’s a gracious rain!’ 
—said Drakenstein in an under tone, while 
the deluge without gave evidence of increasing 
violence. 

“Rare and “ gracious” for a brood of young 
Ducklings, Caymen, or the spawn of Bull-frogs; 
but what the Duyvil good can be in damp beds, 
or the ruination of seven gross of as prime cigars 
as ever warmed a fellow’s throat !—* Gracious,” 
humph !’ ” 

The author is unknown to us, even by 
name. 


The Judgement of the Flood. By John He- 
raud, Author of ‘The Descent into Hell.’ 
London: Fraser. 


To meditate the production of an epic in the 
present day, when the solid in literature is 
so much superseded by the superficial, and 
poetry, to be more than tolerated, is com- 
pelled to borrow a holiday garb from her 
sister art, is, in itself, the occupation of no 
ordinary mind: to complete it, argues no 
little consciousness of in-dwelling power—no 
small measure of energy on the part of its 
author. In justice, then, to the boldness 
which has designed, and the enduring cou- 
rage which has executed it, the consideration 
of such a work, when it is brought before the 
public, should be grave and deliberate ; and 
though, in our case, time and space are neces- 
sarily limited, we can assure Mr. Heraud 
that we have not gone over his poem indif- 
ferently or carelessly, nor do we pronounce 
our opinion in the strength (or weakness) of 
that happy momentary decision to which an 
epic offers no more cause for deliberation 
than the lightest of all light volumes—those 
ephemera which are born, flourish, and pass 
away, within the circle of asummer’s day. 





It is with regret that we express our fears 
that the world of readers, in general, will not 
be as patient and just to the ‘Judgement of 
the Flood,’ as we have tried to be—will not 
endure the labour of digging, even for bright 
treasure; because, as we proceeded in our 
perusal of this poem, we were increasingly 
struck with tokens of vigorous talent and rich 
imagination on the part of its author. In his 
preface, Mr. Heraud says, speaking of his 
own work, “that all is purposely gigantic—the 
plot—the persons—-the crimes—the lan- 
guage—and the imagery’—and this is the 
spirit wherein an epic should be conceived, 
which treats of those wondrous and antique 
days when the sons of God came down and 
dwelt among the children of men. But the 
grandeur of every colossal object is in pro- 
portion to its simplicity : the eye, whilst con- 
templating it, rejects as superfluous all those 
minute details of ornament, all those intri- 
cacies of contrivance, which give beauty and 
interest to works upon a meaner scale ; the 
mind, if compelled to dwell upon them, be- 
comes distracted and strained rather than 
elevated, and so much of fatigue mingles with 
its pleasure, that it is apt, of very weariness, 
to deny that pleasure has mingled with its 
fatigue. 

The want of this simplicity, we consider 
to be the grand defect of Mr. Heraud’s poem. 
The plot is cumbered with episodes and ad- 
juncts without number ; it moves obscurely 
through a labyrinth, and we are rarely 
allowed to catch so much as a glimpse of the 
daylight to which we hope to come forth: 
and, as we pass through these intricate cham- 
bers of imagery, we can find none, the deco- 
rations whereof are wholly consistent—the 
palms and sphynxes of the Nile crowd their 
walls side by side with the rose andivy of our 
own island’s gardens; or, to be less fanciful, 
the style is made up of scripture words and 
scripture phrases, the quaintness of the 
Elizabethan age, and the luxuriance of mo- 
dern poetry. 

But, to speak of the blemish, and leave 
the beauty untold, is unfair; and we must 
give Mr. Heraud room to show, that our 
praise, as well as our blame, is no more than 
just, though we cannot but acknowledge that 
extracting from a work like his, is taking one 
brick from a pyramid, and saying, “ Such is 
the sepulchre of King Cheops!” We had 
marked many passages to show the writer's 
style in all its over-profusion, but we will 
turn to those in which his better points are 
visible; and first, a vivid picture in only five 
lines :— 

Gaunt Famine there, an old man, knelt, 
Digging the uncharitable earth for roots, 
With his lank fingers; and his daughter couched, 
The livid Pestilence, on a mat beside, 
Shivering. 

Our next is longer, and, in parts, injured 
by conceit, but true poetry still: it isa scene 
from the Creation :— 


So were the heavens outspread, expanse of air 
In motion, destined to dispose the place 
Of worlds innumerable, radiant orbs. 
Nor light was not. The Spirit obeyed the Voice 
Eternal, and, in floods of ether, lime 
Transpicuous, from the agitated deep 
Flectrick,..whirling asa wheel, by force 
Of the strong wind, that, like an eagle’s wings, 
Fluttered above its waters, as a nest 
Where life was teeming,..rose, empyreal youth, 
And beautiful as young. Thereat the Light 
Came forth to welcome him; he, at her breasts 
Cradled, grew in her aspect lovely, till 
She diademed with day-beams his smooth brows; 
And ancient Darkness hid but half a world, 
Thereat to hail him was the rush of floods, 





And Heaven itself descended to divide 

Their rivalry. The land and main appeared, 
And owned his domination. Then with dance, 
And voice of melody, and lyres of gold, 

The choral stars rejoiced, and sun and moon; 
The finny nations of the watery deep, 

Winged people of the ereal hemisphere, 

The children ofthe forest and the field, 

Made earth and air and ocean glad with life. 


The third we shall give is almost the sim- 
plest passage we have found :— 


How swift the years fly past, yet not as flies 
The traceless arrow through the closing air, 
Body and soul, they do impress on man 
The signs that they have been ; for what are they 
But motions of his own activity, 
Whose very thoughts imperishable are, 
Inscribed by God within his Book of Doom? 


Here is a new description of Night :— 


Seasons returned, and morn and eve ; andon 
The dusky forehead of the night appeared 

A single star, her only coronet : 

Ere long the flowers of Heaven all budded out, 
Making of ita paradise indeed, 

For the meek Moon to walk abroad in—meek 
And mighty in her vow of chastity, 

By virtue of which she sways the myriad floods. 


A picture of one of the daughters of the 
men of those days, for love of whom angels 
were content to leave their thrones :— 


How delicately beautiful—as foam 

On the wild ocean, and as sportive too : 

Even in anger sportive, as when waves 

Toss high the slender bark, while suddenly 

The moon is hid in heaven, and through the gloom 
Thunders laugh loud—was lovely Naamah. 


Many will admire the apostrophe to Mount 
Armon, and it is enriched with many beau- 
tiful thoughts; but we think the passages 
in which are described the warnings which 
heralded the Judgment, some of the finest 
in the volume. 


Then Pestilence came on, a meagre fiend, 
And wretches blessed the Winter, whose sharp cold 
Was a def against infection's breath — 
In vain; for now the heavens all glowed, as they 
With fervent heat would melt—the sun was wroth, 
And glared with anger. Then the chains dissolved 
Wherein the soil had suffered ; but the race 
Of men, plague-smitten, at their useless toil, 
Died, and the unseasonable solar heat 
Pierced the cracked ground, and obvious laid the seed 
‘To bird and beast, or smote it in its bed, 
For lack of moi: , with a treach ray— 
Life from the germ extracting. Tree and shrub 
Died with excessive heat. 

Men cried to God, 

He would withdraw the sun from midst of heaven. 
And soon their prayer was heard. ‘The months arrived 
‘That Summer had been wont to visit earth, 
When lo, the cold returned. With evening airs, 
Came on the incipient chill, and men were fain 
To shelter in their homes—hour after hour, 
They slept and waked, and slept and waked again, 
But still no dawn—they looked out, and behold, 
The round red moon, of unaccustomed size, 
Made pale the planets’ ineffectual beams, 
And rose and set in blood, and rose again. 
But the sun rose not. Night had Day usurped, 
And Winter, Summer, as before it had 
Autumn displaced ; and blank uncertainty 
Made strange vicissitude more hideous still. 


With this, the following description will 
show in fair contrast :— 


How beautiful the far Erythrean Isle! 
The ocean breezes visit her pale shore, 
With grateful warmth, and genial moisture charged, 
For wanton flower and bud of living leaf— 
With the far boom of rolling billows borne 
In murmurs on his ear, who muses lone 
In the dim vale behind the clitfy beach, 
On either hand a fair and verdant hill, 
Delightful solitude, an inland scene, 
So nigh the world of waters deep and wide. 
And there are minstrelsies of torrent streams 
And rivers, growling over rugged beds, 
Fringed on each bank with trees as old as Time, 
Sown in creation’s hour, majestic Oak 
And leaf-proud Elm. And far away the woods, 
Pensile or level, stretch their shadows broad, 
On upland slope, in valley serpentine ; 
Forests and groves apparelled by the hand 
Of the Almighty, with a luxury 
Of bough, and branch, and foliage ; bounty such 
As his alone would on his works bestow ; 
How grandly rocks and mountains heave their scalps 
Into his heavens—the footstools of his throne ! 
With what delightful change, he scatters, o’er 
The verdant sward, the prodigal flowers, amid 
The waving grass, up-sparkling their own hues. 
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Myrtle, and Rose, and Woodbine, rathe or late, 
Report of human dwellings, to the eye 
‘That, from the bill, the prospect meditates ; 
Navy, even the stern rocks hath he adorned 
With Moss and Lichen, and the barren heath 
With dew-drop Blossoms, elegant though wild, 
Small Shrub and Berry, hyacinthine dark. 
For this, thy children, Abol! on the brow 
Of yonder hill, have raised a votive shrine, 
An altar to his name. There, morn and eve, 
Where Eag'e once, and Hawk, held sole domain, 
Hymns celebrate his greatness, and the voice 
Of chora! psalm and anthem magnifies 
The praises of the Highest! 

Sweet it is, 
To praise Him who has cast the exile’s lot 
In this so lovely isle. 


Our last, and longest, extract is from the 
close of the poem—the vision of Noah :— 


Thus Noah’s work was done. Wearied with toil, 

At the down-going of the seventh eve, 

Deep sleep fell upon Noah, as he lay 

Within a tent, preserving duteous watch 

About the appointed Ark. Even as grew 

The Prophet's frame insentient, all the more 

His inner sight was opened, and his soul 

Had vision of high heaven. "I'was noon of night, 
The Sun was absent, but the Moon shone out 
And ay the world of Stars. From orb to orb, 
Was singing heard in answering echo-hymns. 
One to another, in his hearing, called 

The Watchers, to make ready, for the Thrones 
Were planted, and their witness in the court 
Was summoned, to be rendered when the Judge, 
Antient of Days, should sit. Straightway the iluor 
Divided in the midst, and Noah’s eye 

Pierced upward—or his liberated soul 

Soared thither—up he soared, and soared until 
He saw celestial palace opened wide, 

Both walled and paved with crystal stones, on ground 
Of crystal, and the roof flashed sparkling down, 
And in a sky of water floated there 

Seraphick ardours, and about the walls 

Burned flame, and blazed its portal all with fire— 
Alternate heat of fire and cold of ice 

Amazed with fear who entered. On and on, 
Trembling with terrour, the winged Patriarch sped, 
And to more spacious habitation still 

Arrived, with tongues of fire surrounded, each 
Vocal, like storms so loud, with words of zeal, 

In praise and prayer—a glorious place, and vast, 
Majestick and magnificent, and bright, 

Excelling all report of magnitude 

And splendour—fiery, floor and wall and roof, 
Lightning and star-light interpenetrant, 

With ceiling and with pavement all ablaze. 

He dazzled looked, and saw a great white Throne 
And Him who sate thereon, Antient of Days, 

In garment white as snow, and of his head 

The hair was purest white. So was his Throne 
The fiery flame white in its purity, 

A living throne by Cherubim up-borne, 

Wheeling self moved in orbs of burning fire ; 

And from before him issned fiery streams, 

And from beneath the effulgent Throne of Life, 
Rivers of flame impetuous gushed and foamed, 
And trom too near approach warned off, and kept, 
With voice of hymn and anthem, song and psalm, 
The thousand thousands ministering to him; 

Yea, myriads of myriads stood there, 

In the full presence of his Majesty, 

With veils upon their faces, for the light 

More mighty than the sun, more white than snow. 

We wish, but dare not anticipate for, Mr. 
Heraud’s poem the success which the un- 
doubted talent and learning of the writer de- 
serve;.and we must forewarn the reader, that 
so vast a subject is not to be comprehended 
in its majesty and greatness at a casual or 
hasty perusal. 


By the Author of 

‘ The Castilian.’ 3 vols. London : Bentley. 
Tue author has chosen an interesting sub- 
ject, and had he cast his materials in another 
form, and (to borrow the language of Lady 
Morgan,) “thrown the heavy ballast of nar- 
rative overboard,” he might have produced 


Salvador the Guerilla. 


two delightful volumes. As it is, we must 
thank him for what he has done. A better 
subject for fiction could hardly be found than 
the formation and achievements of the Gue- 
rilla parties: there is something so picturesque 
in the idea of their silent gathering by twos 
and threes in lonely places at night-fall— 
something so stimulating in the risks run by 
their spies, whom we are more inclined to re- 


gard with forgiving, if not friendly, eyes, than 
any spies of our acquaintance—something so 
fearful and mysterious, beyond the chances 
of common, straight-forward fighting, in the 
manner in which they burst upon their un- 


or defeat, disperse, as silently as they assem- 
bled, to sow the seeds of new adventure, as is 
hardly to be exceeded in the entire range of 
subject which modern fiction has at her com- 
mand. Indeed, we like the historical intro- 


extracts. 

“The most interesting feature connected with 
the Peninsular war was the formation of the 
guerillas. Those flying parties, so totally dif- 
ferent in their organization, discipline, and ope- 


conspicuous part in the momentous events of 
the time. The guerillas were distinguished by 
qualities peculiarly their own ;—they were bo- 
dies of daring adventurers, which, in their ex- 
ternal appearance, in many cases, resembled 
not a little a company of banditti, rather than 
niilitary parties engaged in defence of a sa- 
cred cause. Equipped at their own expence, 
organized without any acknowledged autho- 
rity, and acting under the immediate respon- 
sibility of their own chief, they led an adven- 
turous life, in which success and usefulness 
served to cover any irregularities of form and dis- 
cipline. 

“The guerilla-parties sprang into existence in 
1809, about a year after the French invasion: 
the first that appeared was that of El Empeci- 
nado; and from that moment others followed in 
such rapid succession that there was scarcely a 
province without one, two, or more of these par- 
ties. The manner in which they were formed 
is a subject of curiosity. Any man constituted 
himself into a chief of a guerilla-party. Noone 
ever attacked rights which were to be made 
valid by laborious service, real utility, and 
achieved success. If a Spaniard felt himself 
possessed of sufficient nerve to engage in this 
venturesome and desperate life: if he had the 
means and opportunities of mustering a party, 
and the occasion of making that party subser- 
vient to his commands, he forthwith proceeded 
to his task, and he was a chief to all intents and 
purposes. His consequence and importance 
were afterwards to be decided alone by the 
measure of the services which he rendered to 
the cause. It is not surprising, then, that 
among the guerillas there should be men of low 
origin and destitute of the advantages of educa- 
tion; but those who possessed great qualities 
had an opportunity of calling them into play ; nor 
can it be a reproach to the guerilla of this class 
that, without the aid of instruction, he should 
have signalized himself by military achievements 
honourable to his own fame, and of essential 
service to the country. 

“The guerilla-bands had modes of operating 
peculiarly their own. They conducted their 
manceuvres in mountainous districts, admirably 
adapted for this purpose. As the chiefs pos- 
sessed an intimate knowledge of the country, 
and were served by faithful spies, the guerillas 
were able to transplant themselves from one 
place to another with astonishing rapidity, so 
that they could easily evade the pursuit of the 
enemy—the French were many a time baffled 
in their endeavours to capture and disperse these 
parties at the very moment when they believed 
their destruction to be morally certain. Some- 
times, too, when they reposed as they thought 
securely, under the impression that the gue- 
rillas were ata great distance, they were disa- 
greeably roused by the sudden appearance of 
those parties. 

“These bands were not all of equal impor- 
tance and force. Some were powerful in point 





‘ sige : } own individual exertions. 
suspecting victims, and then, after conquest | : 


duction so well that we shall give some copious | 
| mountainous parts, in attacking convoys, and 


rations, from the regular army, played a most | 





of numbers—many leaders had several thou- 
sand men under their command—others were 
remarkably small, not counting above forty or 
fifty in their bands. The guerillas at times acted 
in concert, but generally they trusted to their 
Always of the most 
essential service to the regular army, they per- 
formed the task of scouring parties, and were 
able, from the nature of their organization, to 
perform rapid movements and military operations 
of difficult accomplishment to more disciplined 
forces. The guerillas were of importance in 
harassing the enemy in their marches through 


in the performance of all those operations which 


| required extreme promptitude, great daring, 
|} and a perfect knowledge of the localities of the 
| country. 


** * 


“The most important of the guerillas were 
the celebrated Mina, Duran, Julian Sanchez, 
and the Empecinado. ‘These may be said to 
have held a sort of control, direct or indirect, 
over the minor, though still considerable bodies 
of partizans; their bands seemed to form a 
connecting link in the great chain which united, 
as it were, the English army with the gueril- 
las, © * ® 

“The grand divisions ruled absolute, for 
there existed a kind of jealousy among the 
great leaders, as regards the secondary gue- 
rillas who carried on operations in neighbouring 
districts. As it required no authority to form 
a party but the mere power of carrying such a 
resolution into effect, a very great number of 
adventurers adopted this desperate course of 
life; but, as it is the case in all human affairs, 
out of this quantity of impromptu warriors and 
generals, a limited number absorbed attention, 
whilst the rest were compelled to play a secondary 
part in a political and military point of view, 
although in their own estimation they were very 
important personages, and, indeed, ruled with 
absolute sway in those places which they chanced 
to occupy.” 

We will now give, as in duty bound, one 
or two Guerilla sketches—the first, of the 
newly-formed band, which is picturesque :— 

“ Salvador’s band were now reposing on the 
green sward, their muskets, carbines, and sabres 
thrown aside; some were eating their rancho, 
others leisurely smoking their cigars, whilst 
others were enjoying the refreshing influence of 
slumber. The manner in which the guerillas 
were accoutred contributed to the vivid and ro- 
mantic effect of the scene; they were not equip- 
ped with the same kind of weapons, but each 
used that in the management of which he was 
familiar. ‘There was a strange medley of mus- 
kets, carbines, fowling-pieces, rifles, pistols, 
swords, sabres, rapiers, lances, spears, and dag- 
gers. The band were distinguished by no parti- 
cular uniform, but formed, altogether, a most 
motley asssemblage of fanciful dresses. One 
would sport the blazing regimentals of a French 
lancer, metamorphosed into an attire for the 
wearer, probably a drummer; another was equip- 
ped in a sort of masquerade dress, half-military, 
half-civic : some had provided themselves with 
an old uniform of the Spanish militia; others 
wore the half, the third, or even the fourth part 
of a soldier’s regimentals. The most couspi- 
cuous, and certainly best ornamented part of their 
persons, was the head, although here, again, the 
same curious variety was observable :—chacos 
and helmets, morions and three-corner hats, mili- 
tary caps and common hats, were mingled toge- 
ther in the most picturesque confusion. Plumes 
of feathers and horses’ manes waved in the air in 
proud array; but in order not to spoil the illu- 
sion, it was necessary not to look too closely to the 
lower extremities of the men, for it not unfre- 
quently happened that the guerilla who sported a 
magnificent dragoon helmet, displayed a deplors 
able deficiency in the article of boots, shoes, and 
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stockings, if not, alas! another important part of | 
” 


dress. 

In the second volume is much curious 
matter concerning the causes which induced 
the patriotic or discontented to join the wan- 
dering bands. ‘The following anecdote is, we 
are told, a fact :— 

“One morning an elderly man made his ap- 
pearance before the Guerilla, accompanied by 
three youths, the eldest of whom could not be 
above twenty. They were all well mounted and 
equipped, and appeared, by their looks, appear- 
ance, and attire, to have lived in easy circum- 
stances. The elder man desired to speak with 
Don Salvador, and the chief immediately ac- 
ceded to his wishes. 

“*Don Salvador,’ said he, ‘I am come to 
serve my country in your band! and you may 
conceive that I entertain no slight opinion of 
your character and merits when you know that 
I have travelled all the way from Estremadura 
to join your party. 

“There was an unembarrassed frankness and 
cordiality in the man’s manner and address that 
immediately won the confidence and good graces 
of the Guerilla, and he expressed a wish that 
the stranger should enter into some particulars 
as to his person, and history. 

“You appear to me,’ said Salvador, ‘a man 
of substance, and, assuredly, none but the 
purest motives can influence your conduct.’ 

*©*¢You are right, sir—I am a rich man, or 
rather was.—My name is Francisco Benito, 
and I followed the pursuits of a farmer. The 
accounts of the injustice, violence, and, plun- 
der which marked the progress of the French 
through the land filled me with indignation. 
I resolved to give my little help to our sacred 
cause. I disclosed my plans to my sons, and 
they joyfully and readily concurred in my de- 
sign. I sold my farm and every other property 
at my disposal. I proceeded to the yuntamiento, 
and made a formal and legal transfer of all my 
property (with permission of my natural heirs) 
tomy country. I ordered the money to be ap- 
plied to the raising and equipping of a chosen 
body of volunteers.’ 

“Of which you became the chief ?’ 

“¢], chief! bless your honour! ‘quoth the 
farmer, smiling. ‘I a chief! what should I 
know about such matters ? 

“*T bought four good horses and the neces- 
sary weapons to serve in the cavalry. These 
horses and arms were divided equally and im- 
partially between me and my sons. Having 
bestowed my property on my country, I con- 
ceived that the next thing for me to do was to 
offer the services of my sons and myself ;—and 
here we are, sir, come to request that we may 
be enrolled in your party.’ ”” 

But though, in the above extracts, we have 
preferred the historical to the romantic, we by 
no means intend to convey the impression 
that the story is not worth attending to. On 
the contrary, we wish we could give the 
scene at the farm-house in the first volume, 
an exciting picture of the hero in peril, and 
the shrewdness of both his pursuers and pro- 
tectors ; but it is too long for our purpose. 
Neither is there any lack of characters in 
the book, though some are rather painted 
shadows than such living, breathing creatures 
as make us tremble, or smile, or weep. Po- 
denco, the spy, is one of the best ; and the en- 
tire scene at the hostel of Tio Pataca, one of 
those professing Christians who promises his 
noble guests every possible luxury, and per- 
forms with one solitary dish of stale eggs and 
rusty bacon; with Casilda the flirt, and her 
lover, the sombre, suspicious muleteer, is 
very good; we wish it had ended less tragi- 
cally, Elvira is a heroine after the old 





fashion, performing prodigies of valour in the 
strength of her love; and really, for any 
thing we are permitted to see of Blanca, (we 
must protest against the bad taste of the 
scene in the second volume wherein she 
figures,) we could almost have absolved Mon- 
talvan had he been inconstant, and chosen 
the acting rather than the walking heroine. 
Alas! the first was one of the unfortunates 
whom the novelist dooms from the begin- 
ning of his story. We could say with Ro- 
lando in the ‘ Honeymoon,’ “ She should 
not have died.” Here is part of her death 
scene :— 

“©*My good Anton,’ said Elvira, sweetly, 
‘and so we must part, and no more share ina 
career of noble deeds and enterprise! But 
come, you are a guerilla! and this exhibition of 
womanish affliction does not suit you well.’ 

“* Alack! my good lady,’ answered Anton, 
‘and is a guerilla to have no heart? shall I not 
feel the loss of one of my bravest and best com- 
panions in arms?—No! I am not ashamed of a 
sorrow which is called forth by so sacred a sub- 
ject’ © ¢ © 

«© When I am dead,’ she continued, ‘let my 
hair be cut, and carried to the home of my in- 
fancy—my mother will prize it—And,’ she 
added, with a burst of noble enthusiasm, ‘ take 
my sword to my father; ‘tis the dying bequest 
of his daughter. Let him be proud of that 
weapon, as it will not disgrace the hall where 
the noble relics of my ancestors’ glory are pre- 
served.’ 

* She then took her sword, and kissed it with 
vivid emotion, whilst a few tears started from 
her eyes. She seemed, in parting with her 
sword, to make one of the most painful sacri- 
fices; for her enthusiastic nature had been 
worked up to the highest pitch in the perilous 
but glorious pursuits which had occupied the 
last days of her existence. Anton received the 
weapon with a kind of reverential awe, and 
promised that these dying injunctions should 
be fulfilled with scrupulous fidelity. 

“*Carry my affection to our brave compa- 
nions!’ she continued; ‘and to you, Anton, 
I bequeath whatever money or other goods I 
have upon me, all except—’ and here she was 
again deeply moved—‘ all but this ring, which 
you will take to him as a dying gift; for,’ she 
added, ‘ I am still so much of the woman, that 
I cannot controul this mark of my nature.’ ” 

There are some interesting notes to this 
work, and the introduction is extremely well 
written. 


Histoire de la Vie et des Ouvrages de Fran- 
gois Bacon, Sc. §c.—A History of the 
Life and Writings of F. Bacon, Viscount 
St. Albans, followed by some of his Writ- 
ings ; now for the first time translated 
into French—by J. B. de Vauzelles, 
Councillor of the Cour Royale of Orleans. 
2 vols. Svo. Paris: F. G. Levrault; 
London, Richter & Co. 


Lirtte more than two centuries have 
elapsed, since the death of Bacon (9th of 
April, 1626) ; and in that short interval the 
progress of knowledge, under the influence 
of the revolution effected by his writings, has 
far exceeded all that had been previously 
made by mankind since the beginning of 
time. Every ancient branch of science sub- 
mitted to his method has been renovated, 
stripped of multitudinous errors, and en- 
larged to many times its previous dimen- 
sions; and numerous new sciences have been 
created, and carried (even within the memory 
of a single generation,) to such perfection, as 








to have immeasurably increased the power of 
man over external nature. 

In one department alone (the philosophy of 
mind), has the Baconian system been less 
rigorously applied, and it is precisely in that 
department that error and mysticism have pre- 
served, unshaken, their stronghold and domi- 
nation. The obstinacy of metaphysicians and 
moralists in refusing the assistance of the 
modern mode of philosophizing, has not 
arisen from any failure in its application to 
the objects of their research. Locke, so far 
as he went, was eminently successful in dis- 
seminating the pure and steady light of in- 
controvertible truth; and the subsequent ex- 
tensions given to his master verity, by Con- 
dillac, De Tracy, Cabanis, and the conti- 
nental physiologists, are equally satisfactory 
and encouraging ; insomuch that it may be 
roundly asserted, that, whatever of positive 
fact has been ascertained concerning intel- 
lectual phenomena, has been extorted by the 
Baconian method, and that whatever has 
been built up by the ancient abuse of logo- 
machy and hypothesis, is unintelligible, de- 
bateable, or unfruitful. The conclusion is 
irresistible ; yet, in defiance of this prac- 
tical reductio ad absurdum, the disposition 
to distrust the evidence of the senses, and 
to be dissatisfied with its results, in all that 
concerns the investigation of mind, conti- 
nues unabated, and in this nineteenth cen- 
tury, (the emphatically boasted age of reason 
and of intellect,) a sort of facetious effort is 
making to revive the dreams and reveries of 
Plato, and to replunge mankind into all the 
darkness and debility of that mystical phi- 
losophyt. Mortifying as this retrogradation 
must be to those honest enthusiasts who 
think highly of the ultimate destinies of 
social man, there is in it small matter for 
astonishment. 

Man is much less a reasoning, than a pas- 
sionate animal. All that he knows, or can 
know, receives its colour, as it derives its 
value, from the tendencies and dispositions 
of the recipient. The intellectual and volun- 
tary faculties are an ever-varying complex, 
which exhibits itself in different individuals, 
under distinct shadings of temperament and 
complexion. Every such temperament has 
its own especial mode of affection from ex~ 
ternals, and of reaction on their impressions. 
It must, consequently, have its own peculiar 
bias towards definite modes of thought; so 
that, toa certain point, a man is as much 
born for his philosophical sect, as to the colour 
of his hair and eyes. This influence of the 
organization, it must be admitted, is obscured 
by the operation of other causes. ‘The mass 
of mankind, pressed by the mere vulgar ne- 
cessities of life, do not think at all upon 
philosophical subjects, or, if they do, are so 
overwhelmed by the prejudices of education, 
so mastered by circumstances, or oppressed 
by the tyranny of authority, that they take 
their opinions at second hand, and invest 
them with an interest of passion, less in obe- 
dience to their own native tendencies than 
according to the social advantages or disad- 
vantages attending on the dogmas professed. 


Externals largely influence the popularity 
of philosophic systems. In the struggling 


+ Plato is one of the race of genuine sophists. His 
foggy mind is for ever presenting the semblance of 
objects, which, half-seen through a mist, can be de- 
fined neither in form nor dimensions, &c.—Jefferson’s 
Correspondence, vol, 4, p. 243. 
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and unhappy period of Roman history, when 
the state was torn by faction, and when for- 
titude and self-sacrifice were in honour and 
esteem, as being of first-rate public utility, 
the stoical philosophy was predominant ; but 
when the peaceable reign of Augustus intro- 
duced an age of luxury and voluptuousness, 
the wisdom of Epicurus found the most 
general favour. Still, however, when due 
allowance is made for such disturbing causes, 
complexional differences will be found ex- 
erting a distinct influence on the quality of 
men’s opinions. 

The tendency towards a positive or an 
imaginative philosophy, more especially, is 
closely connected with specific peculiarities 
in the organization. ‘There are men obviously 
incapable of the analytic process, in whom 
fancy predominates, and who live wholly in 
an intellectual world of their own; while others 
are satisfied with nothing that is not tangi- 
ble, and if drawn aside by circumstance into 
an addiction to ideal philosophy, they can 
create nothing towards its extension, nor re- 
tain the reasonings of their masters. They live 
wholly in externals, and are principally en- 
gaged with the positive interests of every-day 
life. The different philosophical systems which 
have been divulged are, therefore, all reflec- 
tions of some definite organization of mind; 
and Platonism, among the rest, is a part and 
parcel of human nature. It is the manifes- 


tation of one known and common form of 
mental infirmity; and it will subsist, under 
some modification or other, to the remotest 
generations. 

As different nations are marked by the 
— of different temperaments, so they 


ave their leanings towards particular philo- 
sophic creeds. ‘That the poetic and imagi- 
native constitution of the Greek mind went 
for much in the developement and spread of 
the Platonic opinions, can scarcely be 
doubted. In our days, the Germans (and, in 
a lower degree, the English) are of a melan- 
choly and pensive complexion, and they are 
prone to an ideal speculative philosophy. 
The French, in their habits and science, their 
literature and their pleasures, are altogether 
positive; and nothing shows more clearly the 
power of fashion and of fanaticism than that 
such a people should have adopted, even for 
a moment, the opinions of Kant. The cool- 
est heads, however, are not proof against the 
magnetism of example, and it is perfectly 
true, as Butler, Bishop of Durham, conjec- 
tured, that communities of men are at times 
seized with epidemic fits of monomania. 
Many causes have probably contributed to 
popularize, for a while, a revived Platonism 
among the rising generation of Frenchmen : 
space, however, is wanting to enlarge upon 
these. It is sufficient to notice the fact that, 
at the present moment, the schools and col- 
leges of France resound with the crude tech- 
nicalities of Kantian mysticism—that the 
adepts shut themselves up in dark chambers 
to commune with their soul, and, occupying 
themselves with the most generalized ex- 
pressions for their multifarious acquired 
ideas and prejudices, imagine that they have 
discovered a new species of evidence, distinct 
from that of the senses; while one unhappy 
acolyte actually brought his action against 
his master, for not putting him (according to 
the terms of his agreement) in possession of 
the “ absolu.” Against this influence of 
fashion, a stout body of the older school of 





Baconians are making sturdy battle, and the 
recent labours of the Parisian physiologists 
furnish them with many startling facts to 
launch against the enemy. The war of epi- 
nion, thus commenced, is conducted with a 
vigour not unmixed with acrimony, and 
among the other consequences of this exalta- 
tion is the ‘ Life of Bacon’ now under the 
reader's consideration. The Kantists, it ap- 
pears, in the furtherance of their own sect, 
are publishing new editions and translations 
of the ideal philosophers; and the writings 
of Plato, Proclus, and of Descartes, are put 
forth, to add the weight of authority to the 
influence of argumentation. “A philoso- 
phical contest,” says Mons. de Vauzelles, “ is 
going on; and, since the idealists have thus 


trious masters, it is necessary that the philo- 
sophers of the senses should rally round the 
banners of their chiefs. Great names are 
not wanting on either side. The first among 
the moderns, in glory as in date, is Bacon ;” ¢ 
and accordingly the Life of Bacon is brought 
before the French public, to shame them out 
of their backslidings, and to revive an interest 
in the writings and opinions of him who has 
so long been the polestar of European philo- 
sophy. How far, as an engine of Propa- 
gandism, this attempt will be successful, it is 
hard to determine ; but, on general princi- 
ples, a happy augury cannot be drawn. 
Bacon is an author proverbially more quoted 
than read; and he is perhaps more read than 
understood. The leading conception of his 
philosophical works (it may almost be said of 
his existence,) was of so gigantic and uni- 
versal an import, that the duration of an ordi- 
nary life would not have sufficed for its per- 
fect developement. Unfortunately for the 
individual, as well as for society, that life was 
principally wasted on pursuits of a very dif- 
ferent character. Very little, therefore, of 
what Bacon planned, was carried into execu- 
tion, and his most elaborate works are at 
once imperfect as a whole, and incomplete in 
themselves. ‘There is consequently a consi- 
derable difficulty in following out his idea, 
and co-ordinating his sketches, whichis highly 
unfavourable to his popularity. He wrote 
also in a pedantic age, and his style is not 
likely to be generally relished ; while the rem- 
nants of the old philosophy, the prejudices of 
an education which even he could not wholly 
master, put him occasionally in contradiction 
with himself. Great and inestimable, then, 
as are his merits, stupendous as were his 
intellectual endowments, and splendid as 
was the reyolution he effected, his works are 
not likely to seize on the imagination of the 
young Kantists, in love with the poetry of 
their own school, nor to bring into evidence 
the full value of his chaste and cold method 
of philosophizing. ‘To captivate the fancy, 
and to control the judgment, the philosophy 
of Bacon should be presented in the fulness 
of its modern perfection, with all its brilliant 
trophies by its side, and with all the charms 
of lucid order and developement which it has 
received from the later disciples of the great 
master, 

This inherent defect in the choice of sub- 
ject, we should fear, is not relieved by the 
manner in which the work is planned. The 
chronological order, observed by Mons. de 
Vauzelles, though by farthe best for demon- 
strating the psychological phenomena of a 


t Advertisement prefixed. 








master mind, is not the happiest for giving a 
philosophical précis of an author's writings, 
The life of a philosopher, also, is, or should 
be, wholly in his works; whereas, that of 
Bacon was a tissue of court intrigues—of po- 
litical errors—and of social meannesses—of 
undeserved successes, and (let us hope) of 
unmerited disgraces. ‘The active portion of 
his history is constantly interfering with the 
meditative and happier part; and, though 
necessary to be detailed in a work of biogra- 
phy, it is a distracting episode to a merely 
scientific reader. The theme of Bacon's po- 
litical career is an ungracious one ; and few 
sound judging and right feeling readers will 
rise from the perusal, without an uneasy and 


| dissatisfied sensation, little favourable to the 
arranged themselves round their most illus- | 


polemic purposes of the present undertaking, 
The reign of James, pregnant as it was 


| with a glorious and spirit-stirring future, is, 


in itself, disgusting and odious tothe English 
scholar. It is a gloomy epoch of crime and 


| vice, unredeemed by solid virtues, and un- 


relieved by the lighter graces of sucial refine- 
ment, or the polite arts. As a public cha- 
racter, Bacon partakes largely in the pecu- 
liarities of his time; and, with all the mag- 
nificent endowments of his matchless mind, 
he is still as much a pedant, as overbearing in 
prosperity and as crouching in adversity, as his 
rival and cotemporary, the Chief Justice Coke, 
To foreigners, this must prove singularly 
wearisome, and, to la jeunesse de France, 
especially distasteful. ‘The strenuous partizan 
of divine right will find no favour from the 
youthful republicans of Paris, and prosecuting 
and persecuting Attornies General are any- 
thing but in fashion among them. In this 
particular, a Life of Bacon is ill adapted to 
conciliate the parties to whom it is addressed: 
and Mons. de Vauzelles, in following the ex- 
ample of the English biographers, has una- 
voidably brought forward the statesman at 
the expense of the philosopher. Neither can 
we conscientiously affirm that the author has 
succeeded in supplying such a biography of 
Bacon as he justly states to be still wanting 
in English literature. This opinion is ex- 
pressed with the more regret, because an 
English critic should feel grateful for any 
foreign attempt to do honour to the memory 
of the greatestof English philosophers. ‘l'o po- 
pularize the labours of Bacon among French- 
men, is to give an Englishman a better place 
on the pavé of Paris, and a more dignified posi- 
tion in its salons : and, truly, something is ne- 
cessary to efface the ridicule and the shame of 
English dandies and English sharpers. Still, 
the present work possesses much and various 
merit; and, while it will doubtless be re- 
ceived as a desirable addition to French 
literature, it may be read with interest on 
this side the water. The materials have been 
sought in a diligent perusal of the English, 
as well as foreign biographies ; and, better 
still, the author has studied the works of Ba- 
con, and especially his correspondence, in 
search of indications for illustrating doubtful 
facts and dates. Neither is it a small merit 
in Mons. de Vauzelles, that he has religi- 
ously abstained from national reflections, 
which might have been provoked by the too 
frequent sinning of English writers in the 
intemperance of their pseudo-patriotism. In 
this respect, he has written perfectly sine 
studio et ird; and, certainly, opportu- 
nity was not wanting in the evil times in 
which Bacon lived, for gratifying national 
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malignity at the expense of our manners and 
institutions. ‘Ihe style, without being @ pre- 
tention, is clear and even; and there is avein 
of strong sense running through the author's 
judgments of men and things. The memoir 
itself is preceded by four brief notices of the 
other remarkable members of the Bacon 
family ; and it is followed by a chronological 
table of his works; a bibliographical notice of 
editions; the testimonials of various subse- 
quent writers; Bacon’s profession of religious 
faith (in probable refutation of the imputed 
tendency of his philosophy) ; his apology for 
his own conduct in the affair of Essex; and, 
lastly, by his will. The present publication 
will be succeeded by a translation of Bacon’s 
selected works, if it be found to have obtained 
asufficient circulation to warrant the attempt. 

The works of Bacon form an essential por- 
tion of the philosophic library of all nations. 
He wrote for the world, and his works form 
too important a feature in the physiognomy of 
the human mind, not to render it desirable 
that they should be familiarized, by transla- 
tion, wherever intellectual science is culti- 
vated. ‘That he, however, or any other phi- 
losopher, will cure mankind of that mixture 
of vanity and fear, that leads them to be dis- 
contented with the sphere of knowledge which 
Providence has placed within their grasp, is 
more than can rationally be expected. ‘The 
infinite and the incomprehensible have infi- 
nite and incomprehensible charms for intel- 
lects of a certain cast ; and it requires a rather 
considerable respect for the animai bipes im- 
plume to look forward to a solid reform of 
metaphysical and moral science. In that 
department, the greatest charlatans will pro- 
bably continue, as they hitherto have done, 
to draw the greatest crowd of followers. 
Younger hearts, and lighter spirits, may in- 
dulge in brighter expectations; and, perhaps, 
it may be unwise to interfere with their illu- 
sions; but those who have lived longer must 
be satisfied that the human mind is only a 
sort of barrel-organ, set to a few definite 
tunes; and that, however widely knowledge 
has been spread of late years, and however 
great may be the improvements in physical 
science, ‘le monde est” (et sera towours) 
“grue autant que jamais.” 


The Hamiltons ; or, the New Aira. By the 
Author of ‘Mothers and Daughters.’ 3 
vols. London: Saunders & Otley. 

Tuts, as its title indicates, is a fashionable 

novel, and of the very highest grade, all about 

ministers and exclusives, and those sort of 
people. At present, it is announced as ‘ The 

Hamiltons,’ but we will pledge our prophe- 

tical sagacity, that in a few weeks more, it 

will be advertised as ‘‘The New Era.’ This 
double title trick will, in the long run, be an 
injury to the trade, for titles will be exhausted 
before the ingenuity of making fashionable 
novels is drawn dry. We have no fault to 
find with the paper—there is plenty of it, and 
very good it is; and we have no fault to find 
with the printing—on the contrary, we really 
admire the ingenuity of the printer, in con- 
triving to spread the matter over three 
volumes ; a cook who could manage to spread 
butter over bread in the same manner, would 
be an invaluable acquisition at a boarding 
school: in fact, these three volumes of nine 
hundred and thirty-five pages, contain less 
than one monthly part of the Atheneum! 





Yet, after all, it may be pleasant to some 
readers to have so strong a sensation of pro- 
gress in getting over the ground. There is 
certainly no danger in falling asleep in the 
perusal of a book so printed, for the manual 
labour of turning over the leaves is enough 
to keep one awake. Now for a word or two 
concerning the matter of the book itself. It 
bears the second title of ‘The New ‘Era,’ be- 
cause it delineates, or rather attempts to de- 
lineate, the operation of the Reform Bill, 
amongst the marvellously and superbly great, 
the extra-double-superfine exclusives. But 
politics are evidently not the author's forte. 
Here are delineations of Whigs and Tories, 
and here is also introduced a man of mighty 
mind, by name Bernard Forbes, a gentleman 
learned in the law, studious, and somewhat 
cynical, unfashionable enough to have his 
dwelling in Russell Square, and to be heedless 
how he ties his neckcloth. The great interest 


of the story is the fate of a very pretty and | 


somewhat simple young lady, by name Susan 
Berkely; and in the management of her his- 
tory the author’s power is particularly 
evinced. Her character is true throughout, 
and so is that of her wiser sister Marcia, who 
becomes the wife of the learned and compre- 
hensive-minded Bernard Forbes. But we 
cannot so cordially commend the manage- 
ment of the character of Lord Laxington, 
the Tory minister. The author, indeed, is 
more successful in the analysis of ladies’ 
hearts than statemen’s heads. Premising 
that Susan’s husband, the son of Lord Lax- 
ington, had fallen in a duel occasioned by his 
own profligacy, we will give an extract, the 
beauty of which must.commend itself to every 
reader of taste and feeling :— 


“‘ Susan’s cup of afflictions had, at length, re- 
ceived the one overbrimming drop, fated to 
complete its e of bitterness. There was 
now no hope,—no motive for fortitude,—no 
encouragement for patience; and, as might 
have been anticipated, she resigned herself un- 
resistingly to the influence of her anguish. But 
if anything could be more deserving commiser- 
ation than the frantic despair of the young 
widow, it was the dignified composure with 
which the heart-stricken Lord Laxington stood, 
face to face, with sorrow, and wrestled with his 
feelings, for her sake. 

‘* To him, the blow was indeed an irreparable 
dispensation ; and, during the trials of the two 
preceding days, old age appeared to have come 
upon him; and self-reproach to have seared his 
brow with furrows. The horrors he had wit- 
nessed,—the tortures and imprecations of his 
dying son,—the prospects of his own withered 
ambition, his heirless honours, his isolated exist- 
ence, had scattered his grey hairs as with a 
storm. Yet still he bore up. He sought no 
repose,—betrayed no impatience, uttered no 
lamentations ;—but took his station beside Su- 
san, listening in silence to those thousand inco- 
herent exclamations, which conveyed the most 
cutting reproaches to his heart. Unconscious of 
Lord Laxington’s presence, the frantic mourner 
accused him as the author of all the errors—all 
the vices of his son, and upbraided him as the 
source of her own miseries. 

“ She fancied—(for what do not the afflicted 
fancy in their hour of repining ?) that had she 
not been kept in ignorance of the condition of 
her husband, ker aid might have effectually mi- 
nistered to his recovery ;—that he had not been 
treated with sufficient care ;—that his sufferings 
might have been softened by her tenderness,— 
his dying agony soothed by her forgiveness. 
But to these ravings Lord Laxington forbore to 
reply; submitting patiently to her injustice, 











rather than admit how unfit for a woman’s pre- 
sence had been the departing scene ;—how 
fierce, how unresigned, the spirit of the dying 
man. He would not wound her feelings by de- 
scribing those bodily pangs which must have in- 
flicted an indelible impression on her tender 
nature; he would not drive her to despair by 
confessing that, callous to the last, Augustus 
had neither regarded the future with trembling, 
nor the past with penitence. 

‘In silence, tov, he listened to Susan’s la- 
mentations that she had been denied the poor 
consolation of looking for the last time upon 
the features of the dead. Oppressed by har- 
rowing recollections, it was not for him to de- 
pict the defeaturement of the face she loved,— 
the rapid progress of decay,—the victory of 
death over the frailty of mere mortality ;—but 
secretly rejoicing that it was no longer possible 
for her to accomplish her desire of beholding 
the mangled remains of her husband, he at 
length consented that she should return on the 
following day to Spring Gardens, whither the 
body had been removed. He it was who, with 
tottering steps, supported her into the darkened 
chamber. He it was who cast himself on his 
knees beside her, as she knelt beside the coffin. 
He it was who exhorted her to the duty of re- 
signation to the decrees of heaven ;—even 
while himself was bowed down to the dust by 
the extremity of grief. 

“And it was thus that, after months and 
months of sullen estrangement, she was doomed 
to be united to Augustus! That voice which 
had so often replied to him in chilling monosyl- 
lables, now cried aloud upon his name with a 
thousand epithets of endearment, and those 
arms, which had so recently repelled him, were 
now flung with frantic caresses around the 
coffin that covered his senseless remains. But 
there was no Augustus to reply,—no Augustus 
to rejoice in the renewal of her unavailing ten- 
derness! The offender was gone for ever ! 

“So lately as he had stood in that very cham- 
ber, in the full vigour of health,—so lately as his 
accents had sounded in her ears,—so lately as 
his footstep had traversed the floor !—I1t seemed 
as if even yet, her intervention might avail to 
recall him to life ;—to impede that fatal meet- 
ing;—to annul the past, and secure their future 
happiness. Recalled in vivid existence to her 
mind, the whole scene of their last interview 
was again before her. Oh! baffling, persecuting, 
distracting, retrospections of our early days of 
bereavement! How readily do ye suggest re- 
medies for the irremediable! how cruelly per- 
plex us with profitless axioms of experience, 
vouchsafed only when the lesson has ceased to 
be available! Bending over the newly dead, 
we live again their last moments,—their last 
days ;—and, at length wise,—at length enlight- 
ened, fancy ourselves administering anew to 
their assistance, and believe we can yet with- 
hold them from the grave!—Alas! one touch 
of the clammy forehead,—one glance at the 
fearful paraphernalia of death,—dispels the brief 
illusion ;—and the anguish of separation is re- 
newed, again and again. 

“From reveries such as these, nothing ap- 
peared to rouse the mind of poor Susan; nor 
could any persuasions induce her to quit the 
chamber of death. Mrs. Tottenham came,— 
(appalled, if not tenderly affected, by the sad 
end of her only brother), to suggest ‘custom’ 
as a law for the instant removal of the father 
and widow to Mayfield; where propriety required 
them to remain together, till the last mournful 
ceremonies had taken place. The Forbeses, 
too, apprized of the dread event, hastened from 
Northamptonshire,—(from the dying bed of the 
disgraced and broken-hearted mother of Mrs. 
Cadogan, )—with the view of withdrawing Susan 
from the afflicting scene in Spring Gardens, and 
persuading her to become thenceforward their 
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inmate. But all that Bernard’s eloquence could 
urge, was urged in vain;—all that Marcia’s 
tenderness could suggest, was suggested to 
thankless ears. Even in Lord Laxington’s 
presence, they did not scruple to represent to 
Mrs. Hamilton that, after what had occurred, 
the protection of her own family was indispens- 
able, and ahome among the friends of her child- 
hood, the only home that remained for her. 
“*Do not let them torment me thus:’ was 
her reply, throwing herself for security into the 


arms of the grief-stricken father of Augustus. | 
—‘ Do not let them say I am without a friend— | 
| he isat present, “child of the worm and bro- 
friend—that your roof will shelter me;—that | 


without a home! Tell them that you are my 
you will suffer me to be unto you as a daughter. 
He was your only son,—J, his faithful wife; 
and, whatever disunion had chanced between 


us, he would have learned to love me again:— | 


yes! Iam sure Augustus would have one day 
learned to love me again. My patience would 


have won him back to me ;—and we should all | 4 : oo oo we Page 
| noble in reason! how infinite in faculties ! 


have been once more happy!’ 


“«* You deserved to be happy, my poor child; | hain 1 
| and space, but in mind anticipating events as 


no one could better deserve to be happy!’ mur- 
mured Lord Laxington, tenderly embracing her, 
and no longer repressing his tears. 

«He calls me his child!’ cried Susan, turn- 
ing wildly towards her sister. ‘You hear him? 
He does not abandon me ;—my husband’s father 
will not turn me out to mourn among strangers!’ 

“* Abandon you!’ exclaimed the unhappy old 
man: ‘when I do, may my God abandon me! 
—You are all that is left for my consolation. 
But I am a fallen man, Susan !—can you resign 
yourself to share my broken fortunes ?” 

“Let me but dwell under your roof,’ she re- 
plied,—‘let me live among those who claimed 
kindred with him—let me mourn with them— 
let me intercede with them to Heaven for his 
pardon and happiness, and I shall be content. 
Do not drive me from you,’ she continued, seiz- 
ing the hands of Lord Laxington, as if appre- 
hensive that the arguments of Forbes might in- 
duce him to relinquish his intentions in her 
favour,—‘I will be no trouble to you,—I will 
obey all your commands,—forestal all your 
wishes—so youwill only permit me to fulfil the 
duties of a daughter towards the father of the 
husband of my youth!’ And thus, invoking 
him with the tender expostulation of Ruth the 
Moabitess, Susan clave to her ruined father-in- 
law. It was beside the bier of Augustus that 
Lord Laxington uttered a grateful benediction 
upon her head; and that the widow, kneeling 
before Heaven, pronounced a solemn engage- 
ment that whither he went she would follow ;— 
that iis people should be her people ;—and that 
nought but death should part them for evermore. 

** Marcia saw that it was in vain to contend 
against the force of such devotedness !” 

One who can write thus, ought to be above 
filling books with fashionable gabble, and 
caricaturing humanity by an exhibition of 
the fopperies of exclusiveness. There is no 
denying that the book is well done, but a 
great deal had been done before, and a great 
deal was not worth doing at all. 


On the Connexion of the Physical Sciences. 


By Mrs. Somerville. London: Murray. 


** Aut philosophy,” says Fontenelle, with his 
usual quaintness, “is founded on these two 
things, that we have abundance of curiosity, 
and very bad eyes.” We should bestow 
just praise on the blind man, who, by accu- 
rately observing the changes in the tempera- 
ture of bodies, discovered that for a definite 
number of hours the earth was exposed to 
the action of some heating body, whose influ- 
ence was again for a definite number of hours 





suspended ; and who also learned by observa- | dation for a system of weights and measures, 


tion that there was a variationin the amount of 


| heat given by that body, during the time that 
| the earth was exposed to its action; in other 


words, who had learned to measure the day 
and the year. What amount of knowledge 
could have been acquired by successive 
generations of blind men, it is impossible to 
determine ; but, if observations were care- 
fully made and accurately recorded, it would 
certainly be infinitely greater than we could 
at the first have supposed. If we view man as 


ther of the clay,” his senses so imperfect, 
that, at every moment he strikes against the 


| limits which they cannot pass, his little of 


life “rounded with a sleep,” and then cast a 
glance over the mighty triumphs of human 


| intelligence, we are ready to exclaim in rap- 


ture, “ What a piece of work is man! how 
We find him chained down in body by time 


remote in futurity, as the origin of the uni- 
verse is in the past, predicting at what period 
the comet, on which nations now gaze with 
wonder, shall return from its course, through 
space which the imagination cannot con- 
ceive, but which the reasoning powers can 
measure, to excite fresh astonishment. 
While he thus determines the laws of the infi- 
nitely great, we see him also master of the 
infinitely small, discovering, classifying, and 
describing the myriads of living creatures 
to be found in a single drop of water. 

We are naturally led into this train of 
thought by the perusal of Mrs. Somerville’s 
delightful volume,—with the exception of Sir 
John Herschel’s treatises, the most valuable 
and the most pleasing work of science that 
has been published within the century. 
While, with the accuracy of profound know- 
ledge, she explains the laws that regulate the 
material world, she lays aside all the pedantry 
of science. Her book is at the same time a 
fit companion for the philosopher in his study, 
and for the literary lady in her boudoir ; both 
may read it with pleasure, both consult it 
with profit. 

The importance of observing and keeping 
steadily in view the connexion between the 
physical sciences, may best be illustrated by 
comparing the ancient and modern systems 
of astronomy ; for it was the study of terres- 
trial mechanics that led to the discovery of 
the mechanism of the universe. And the 
reason why the ancient theories of astronomy 
were so fanciful and absurd, is, that ancient 
philosophers went to investigate what was dis- 
tant before they made themselves acquaint- 
ed with what is near, and tried to know the 
heavens while utterly ignorant of the earth. 
To show the hazard of investigating one 
science independently of another, we shall 
quote the words of Mrs. Somerville :— 

“The theory of dynamics, founded upon ter- 
restrial phenomena, is indispensable for acquiring 
a knowledge of the revolutions of the celestial 
bodies and their reciprocal influences. The 
motions of the satellites are affected by the 
forms of their primaries, and the figures of the 
planets themselves depend upon their rotations. 
The symmetry of their internal structure proves 
the stability of these rotatory motiens, and the 
immutability of the length of the day, which 
furnishes an invariable standard of time; and 
the actual size of the terrestrial spheroid affords 
the means of ascertaining the dimensions of the 
solar system, and provides an invariable foun: 





The mutual attraction of the celestial bodies 
disturbs the fluids at their surfaces, whence the 
theory of the tides and the oscillations of the 
atmosphere. The density and elasticity of the 
air, varying with every alternation of tempera- 
ture, lead to the consideration of barometrical 
changes, the measurement of heights, and ca- 
pillary attraction; and the doctrine of sound, 
including the theory of music, is to be referred 
to the small undulations of the aérial medium, 
A knowledge of the action of matter upon light 
is requisite for tracing the curved path of its 
rays through the atmosphere, by which the true 
places of distant objects are determined, whether 
in the heavens or on the earth. By this we 
learn the nature and properties of the sunbeam, 
the mode of its propagation through the ethe- 
rial fluid, or in the interior of material bodies, 
and the origin of colour. By the eclipses of 
Jupiter’s satellites, the velocity of light is ascer- 
tained, and that velocity, in the aberration of 
the fixed stars, furnishes the only direct proof 
of the real motion of the earth. The effects 
of the invisible rays of light are immediately 
connected with chemical action; and heat, 
forming a part of the solar ray, so essential to 
animated and inanimated existence, whether 
considered as invisible light or as a distinct 
quality, is too important an agent in the 
economy of creation not to hold a principal 
place in the order of physical science. Whence 
follows its distribution over the surface of the 
globe, its power on the geological convul- 
sions of our planet, its influence on the atmo- 
sphere and on climate, and its effects on vegeta- 
ble and animal life, evinced in the localities of 
organized beings on the earth, in the waters, and 
in the air. The connexion of heat with electrical 
phenomena, and the electricity of the atmo- 
sphere, together with all its energetic effects, its 
identity with magnetism and the phenomena 
of terrestrial polarity, can only be understood 
from the theories of these invisible agents, and 
are probably principal causes of chemical affini- 
ties. Innumerable instances might be given 
in illustration of the immediate connexion of 
the physical sciences, most of which are united 
still more closely by the common bond of analy- 
sis which is daily extending its empire, and will 
ultimately embrace almost every subject in 
nature in its formula.” 

In her first page, Mrs. Somerville defines 
Induction to be “ the intuitive belief that like 
causes will produce like effects.” Now induc- 
tion is clearly not the belief but the act of ob- 
serving that like causes have always done so. 
From this observation, belief that they will 
always do so is an inference ; but, so far is it 
from being intuitive, that the contrary belief 
is in many instances notoriously entertained. 
Were this act intuitive, superstition would 
never have existed ; for superstition may be 
safely defined as “a habit of believing that 
like causes do not invariably produce like 
effects, and have not always done so.” If 
such a belief as Mrs. Somerville supposes 
were intuitive, all nations would have it 
equally, which we know is not the case. 

This may be deemed verbal criticism: 
there are, however, two or three points of 
more importance, in which we deem it right 
to state our dissent from the views taken by 
Mrs, Somerville. She says :— 

“ All the variations of the solar system, secu- 
lar as well as periodic, are expressed analyti- 
cally by the sines and cosines of circular arcs 
which increase with the time; and, as a sine 
or cosine can never exceed the radius, but must 
oscillate between zero and unity, however much 
the time may increase, it follows that when 
the variations have, by slow changes, accumu- 
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Jated, in however long a time, toa maximum, 


they decrease, by the same slow degrees, till | 
| seen in the focus of the most powerful tele- 


they arrive at their smallest value, and again 
begin a new course, thus for ever oscillating 
about a mean value. This, however, would not 
be the case if the planets moved in a resisting 


medium, for then both the eccentricity and the | 


major axes of the orbits would vary with the 
time, so that the stability of the system would be 
ultimately destroyed. ‘The existence of such a 
fluid is now clearly proved: and althougi: it is 
so extremely rare that hitherto its eflects on the 
motions of the planets have been altogether in- 
sensible, there can be no doubt that, in the 
immensity of time, it will modify the forms of 
the planetary orbits, and may at last even cause 
the destruction of our system, which in ilsclf 
contains no principle of decay.” 


This would be perfectly correct, provided | s. eee ee . 
7 | boundless depth of space; nay, be rationally sup- 


that the law of force be exactly that which 
Newton has laid down; but his law rests on 


the assumption that space is free: itis clear, | 


therefore, that another law of force may retain 
the planets in their orbit,if there be a resisting 
medium; although analysis in its present state 
may be incapable of determining the law of 
force, or at least discovering a modification for 


Newton’s, when a resisting medium is cue of | 


the data. 

Again, she says— 

“As great discoveries generally lead to a 
variety of conclusions, the aberration of light 
affords a direct proof of the motion of the earth 
in its orbit; and its rotation is proved by the 
theory of falling bodies, since the centrifugal 
force it induces retards the oscillations of the 
pendulum in going from the pole to the equator. 
Thus a high degree of scientific knowledge has 
been requisite to dispel the errors of the senses.” 

Now, to us it appears that to say the aber- 
ration of light affords a direct proof of the 
earth's motion in its orbit, is to argue in a 
vicious circle. To explain aberration, we take 
for granted that light moves with a certain 
velocity. This fact we ascertain from the 
eclipses of Jupiter's satellites, arguing on the 
assumption that the earth moves in its orbit. 
All that could be justly said is, that the phe- 
nomena of aberration strengthen the induc- 
tive argument ; but there is no such thing as 
direct proof in physics, perhaps not even in 
mathematics. 

Mrs. Somerville eloquently describes the 
extensive views opened to us by astronomy, 
in the following passage, to which, as our 
objection may seem captious, we reserve it 
until we have made the quotation :— 

“Far as the earth seems to be from the sun, 
it is near to him when compared with Uranus; 
that planet is no less than 1843000060 of miles 
from the luminary that warms and enlivens the 
world; situate on the verge of the system, the 
sun must appear to it not much larger than 
Venus does to us. The earth cannot even be 
visible as a telescopic object to a body so remote: 
yet man, the inhabitant of the earth, soars be- 
yond the vast dimensions of the system to which 
his planet belongs, and assumes the diameter of 


Its orbit as the base of a triangle, whose apex | 


extends to the stars.” 

“Sublime as the idea is, this assumption 
Proves ineffectual, for the apparent places of 
the fixed stars are not sensibly changed by the 
earth’s annual revolution; and with the aid 
derived from the refinements of modern astro- 
homy, and of the most perfect of instruments, 
it is still a matter of doubt whether a sensible 
parallax has been detected even in the nearest 
of these remote suns. Ifa fixed star had the 
parallax of one second, its distance from the 


sun would be 20500000000000 of miles. At 





such a distance not only the terrestrial orbit 
shrinks to a point, but the whole solar system 


scope, might be covered by the thickness of a 
spider’s thread. Light flying at the rate of 


200000 miles in asecond, would take three years | 


and seven days to travel over that space; one 
of the nearest stars may therefore have been 


kindled or extinguished more than three years | 


before we could have been aware of so mighty 
an event. But this distance must be small when 
compared with that of the most remote of the 
bodies which are visible in the heavens. The fix- 
ed stars are undoubtedly luminous like the sun; 
it is therefore probable that they are not nearer 


to one another than the sun is to the nearest of | 


them. In the milky way and the other starry 


| nebul, some of the stars that seem to us to be 


close to others, may be far behind them in the 


posed to be situate many thousand times farther 
off; light would therefore require thousands of 
years to come to the earth from those myriads 
of suns, of which our own is but ‘the dim and 
remote companion.’ ” 

The difficulty of conceiving such a vast 
expanse of space as is described in this sub- 
lime passage, has been here unnecessarily in- 
creased by expressing the distances in miles, 
for the array of figures is tco great to give a 
definite idea. The conception might have 
been facilitated if such distances were always 
expressed in diameters of the earth, or of the 
earth’s orbit. 

We regard the sections on Sound as the 
best in the book; but there is one passage in 
which we doubt the correctness of the reason- 
ing. It is the explanation given of Dr. 
Young's celebrated experiment of the tuning 
fork, which Mrs. S. regards as an exception to 
the law that “sound diverges in all direc- 
tions.” She says— 

“When a tuning-fork vibrates, its two 
branches alternately recede from and approach 
one another; each communicates its vibrations 
to the air, and a musical note is the consequence. 
If the fork be held upright, about a foot from 
the ear, and turned round its axis while vibra- 
ting, at every quarter revolution the sound will 
scarecly be heard, while at the intermediate 
points it will be strong and clear. This pheno- 
menon is occasioned by the air rushing between 
the two branches of the fork when they recede 
from one another, and being squeezed out when 
they approach, so that it is in one state of 
motion in the direction in which the fork vibrates, 
and in another at right angles to it.” 

In our opinion the phenomenon is a simple 
case of the general law of interference. When- 
ever the distance of one branch from the ear 
becomes less or greater than that of the 
other by half an undulation, their sounds will 
destroy each other. This will take place four 
times in a revolution, but not necessarily at 
equal intervals. The explanation given by 
Mrs. Somerville is not in accordance with the 
principles that regulate the production of 
sound, and, besides, would only occasion two 
variations in each revolution, instead of four. 

The minuteness of these few objections is 
a proof of the high sense we entertain of the 
merits of this volume, whose publication we 
regard as an honour to our age and country. 
It would be useless to multiply quotations 
from a work that will soon be in everybody’s 


| hands, but we may refer our readers to the 


sections on Galvanism, Electricity, and Mag- 
netism, for an entertaining as well asa correct 
summary of the most recent achievements in 
the field of experimental science, 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

‘The Wonders of Chaos and the Creation ex- 
emplified; a Poem, in eight cantos. Part IL, 
Cantos I. and I1.’—A poem on Chaos and Crea- 
tion! Certainly the bards of these our latter days 
are sufliciently daring: they sing of all manner 
of sublime things. Many ofthe mysterious mat- 
ters of heaven as well as earth, have been at- 
tempted in prose and rhyme; and angels dark or 
bright have been talked of as familiarly 

As maids of fifteen do of puppy dogs. 


It is true that such strains have not always 
past without remonstrance. 
more it was asserted, that he 


Of Father Black- 


Undid Creation at a jerk, 
And of Kedemption made d—d work. 
Even we have not been silent; Milton alone, 
in our estimation, has handled a scriptural sub- 
ject with ease and success. 
The author before us will be reckoned pre- 


| sumpt 0 isby some, in choosing a subject too sub- 


lime al:ost for human handling; and others, 
who regard his musings with milder eyes, and 
perceive poetic power in his verse, may be dis- 
posed to question his positions and speculations. 
For our own part, we are sorry that the whole 
of the poem is not before us; we look upon 
these commencing cantos as the foundation of a 
structure which the art of the architect has yet 
to raise, and which we hope will prove as mag- 
nificent as the site chosen is noble. When the 
fabric is finished, we shall speak of the unity of 
its parts and the elegance of its detail, and dis- 
cuss freely the merits of the bold artist. The first 
canto commences in these words :— 

Ob thou Eternal Being! whom as yet, 

No mortal eye within its feeble range 

Hath scanned,—thou triple form of mystery ! 

‘thou— who didst summon in thy holiness 

To immortality the countiess host, 

Which round thy everl. sting throne compress’d 

To shout thy praises with melodious song, 

For long unnumbered ages ere this world 

Auother giory added to thy name ; — 

‘Thou,—who thyself no origin hast known, 

But trom eternity wast Lord of all, 

And Lord of all shall evermore remain ;— 

Thou, — who when the archangel Luciter, 

In Heav’n betore his fall the next to Thee, 

Revolied in his pride, and from him cast 

Allegiance to thy Almighty will, | 

Didst hurl him, howling, headlong into hell; 

There with his rebel band in agony, 

To float upon a toaming flood of flames, 

‘Ihe overflowings of thy kindled wrath ;— 

Do thou great God, with inspiration fill 

My soul immortal, that my mortal brain 

May wander not, but guide this trembling hand 

To trace the wonders of Creation’s work, 

And humbly st:ike the chords-of David's lyre. 

© Octavius, a Tragic Drama, by Henry Bule 

lock.’—‘The author makes so many bows to the 
public in his preface, and so many apologies for 
his play, that we almost felt inclined to say, 
“Don’t mention it,” and shut the book. He 
first apologizes for its being the production of 
leisure moments—next for its being entirely ori- 
ginal, (neither of them necessarily objections, 
we should think,)—and thirdly for his own de- 
ficiency in the command of language, and of 
experience in the ways of men. The preface 
concludes thus—“ Having nothing more to say, 
he leaves it to the mercy of the world; without 
which, he feels convinced, it will perish.” After 
this, we must give the author credit for modesty 
at least, and, as a reward, we would fain praise 
his play, but really we dare not. There are 
seme respectable lines in it certainly, but the 
plot is bad, and the treatment of it worse. 
There is one stage direction towards the end, 
when murders and suicides begin to come 
thickly upon us, which almost rivals the * 7'hrot- 
tles himself, and falls senseless’ of the learned 
author of * The Usurer,’ whose play we im- 
mortalized, and whose vanity we mortified past 
cure, a few weeks since. The Queen, who has 
stabbed her husband, is discovered in full Court, 
kneeling by the side of her handy-work ; and 
after a long lament over the body, we come ta 
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this direction “ Exit, with the King in her arms.” 
Now this might produce a sensation in the 
audience, and a powerful one, we admit, though 
it may be doubted whether it would be a bene- 
ficial one for the author ; at all events, great care 
must be taken in the casting of the characters— 
if Miss Ellen Tree, for instance, were to play 
the hervine, we should say that some very slight 
actor must enact the dead King, or she would 
never be able to pick him up, and walk away 
with him. 


Guidone, a Dramatic Poem.—So clever as a 
‘“* Poem” that we have only to regret its not be- 
ing more dramatic than it is. Such writing is 
wanted on the stage. A few lines of extract 
will prove the truth of our assertion. Camillo 
is lamerting that his love for Fiorinda has 
brought nothing but misery upon her :— 

Oh God! 
What manner world is this, where love performs 
The offices of hate ? Fondly it clasps, 
And,—like the simple flower that wraps its leaves 
Tenderly round the sleeping fly, but hath 
No power thereafter to release its guest,— 
Its soft embrace brings agony and death. 
. . e _ 


© Heaven! thou gavest indeed this love to man, 
But pitched the babe upon the upright spears 
Of th i hostile accid 

Again :— 

Enter Guipone (the tempest increasing.) 

Let the storm on—it broke no calm in me, 
Nor to my mind brings added turbulence ; 
Rather it stills turnultuous thought within, 
To watch this uproar of the elements ; 
The rushing wind, and the loud hissing rain, 
And lightning pale, that scrawls with hurried hand 
Huge hieroglyphics on the screen of night, 
Balking the dazzled vision of the seer, 
Who fain wouid read that writing on the wall. 


© The Works of Robert Burns, Vol. I11.’—The 
present volume contains many original poems, 
and some of considerable interest and merit, 
but we have only room this week, for the fcol- 
lowing, written in 1788, and addressed to one of 
the Poet’s early and steadfast friends :— 


Epistle to Hugh Parker. 

In this strange land, this uncouth clime, 
A land unknown to prose or rhyme ; 
Where words ne’er crost the muse’s heckles 
Nor limpet in poetic shackles ; 
A land that prose did never view it, 
Except when drunk he stacher’t thro’ it; 
Here, ambush’d by the chimla cheek, 
Hid in an atmosphere of reek, 
1 hear a wheel thrum i’ the neuk, 
I hear it—for in vain I leuk.— 
The red peat gleams, a fiery kernel, 
Enhusked by a fog infernal : 
Here, for my wonted rhyming raptures, 
I sit and count my sins by chapters; 
For life and spunk like ither Christians, 
I’m dwindled down to mere existence, 
Wi’ nae converse but Gallowa’ bodies, 
Wi’ nae kend face but Jenny Geddes. ¢ 
Jenny, my Pegasean pride! 

owie she saunters down Nithside, 
And ay a westlin leuk she throws, 
While tears hap o’er her auld brown nose ! 
Was it for this, wi’ canny care, 
Thou bure the Bard through many a shire ? 
At howes or hillocks never stumbled, 
And late or early never grumbled ?— 
O, had I power like inclination, 
I'd heeze thee up a constellation, 
To canter with the Sagitarre, 
Or loup the ecliptic like a bar; 
Or turn the pole like any arrow ; 
Or, when auld Phebus bids good-morrow, 
Down the zodiac urge the race, 
And cast dirt on his godship’s face ; 
For I could lay my bread and kail 
He’d ne’er cast saut upo’ thy tail.— 
Wi’ a’ this care and a’ this grief, 
And sma’, sma’ prospect of relief, 
And nought but peat reek i’ my head, 
How can I write what ye can read ‘— 
Tarbolton, twenty-fourth o’ June, 
Ye’ll find me in a better tune ; 
But till we meet and weet our whistle, 
Tak this excuse for nae epistle. 

Rozert Burns. 


* An Account of the Caves of Ballybunian, with 
some Mineralogical Details, by William Ains- 
worth,’—If Mr. Ainsworth knows nothing else of 
geology, he undoubtedly knows every long name 
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within the compass of its jaw-breaking termino- 
logy; and he seems to make it a point of con- 
science, never to use an easy word when he can 
find a hard one. This we consider, in general, 
as the sign of a weak mind, and we beg to sup- 
ply Mr. Ainsworth with the following motto 
from Raspail, on which he will do well to re- 
flect: ‘La science ne marche que par la nou- 
veauté des faits; la nouveautédes mots ou la 
rend stationnaire, ou bien la fait rétrograder.’ 


‘ Dictionnaire des Termes usités dans les 
Sciences Naturelles—( Dictionary of the Terms 
used in the Natural Sciences,)—par A. J. L. 
Jourdan.’—The natural sciences, particularly 
natural history, have made such rapid strides 
within the last thirty years, afforded such ex- 
tensive field for research, and supplied matter 
for such numerous experiments, that, with the 
accumulation of facts, terms have alsomultiplied, 
until some easy mode of arriving at their mean- 
ing has become absolutely necessary. This task 
has been undertaken by the indefatigable M. 
Jourdan, than whom no one could be more 
fitted for it by habits, erudition, and unwearied 
industry. The result has been the two excel- 
lent volumes before us, which enable us, at a 
glance, to obtain a brief, but lucid definition of 
any term in anatomy, natural history, physio- 
logy, astronomy, botany, chemistry, physical 
geography, geology, mineralogy, physics, and 
zoology, together with its derivation and syno- 
nyms in English, French, Italian, German, and 
Latin. This will be understood from a single 
example,and we shall take the word Voice, almost 
the first that presents itself, slightly abridging 
some parts of the explanation :— 

“ Voix, s.f. vox, pwvip; Stimme (Germ.), 
voice (Angl.), voce (Ital). The appreciable 
sound which the air, driven from the lungs, 
produces in traversing the glottis. The sum of 
all the sounds which a man or animal can emit 
from its larynx, in speaking, singing, or crying. 
We may distinguish the brute voice or cry, the 
articulate voice or pronunciation, language, and 
modulated voice or song. The first serves to ex- 
press lively and sudden sensations, principally joy 
and grief. The second may be merely the result 
of imitation, as in the parrot, the pie, the jay, the 
blackbird. Language supposes a well-developed 
intelligence, only to be met with in man. Mo- 
dulated voice and articulate voice are frequently, 
but not necessarily, combined. Modulated voice 
serves to depict the passions, and different states 
of the mind. The voice varies infinitely amongst 
animals, whence has arisen the necessity of be- 
stowing on its different modifications particular 
names. Thus—First, in the class Mammalia, 
the dog is said to bay, to bark, to yelp, to howl, 
to give tongue ; the bull to bellow; the ass to 
bray ; the hog to grunt ; the horse to neigh ; the 
cat to mew; the lion to roar; the newly-born 
infant to wail : Secondly, in the class Birds, the 
hen is said to cluck; the cock to crow; the 
goose to cackle ; the turkey to gobbie; the raven 
to croak ; the pigeon to coo; the blackbird to 
whistle, &c.: and, Thirdly, in the class Reptiles, 
the frog is said to croak; the serpent to hiss. 
The cries of many of the tortoise, lizard, and 
frog tribes have received no name. No fish has 
a voice, though some of them make a sort of 
grumbling when caught. The pretended hum- 
ming and buzzing of insects has no claim to be 
considered as a voice, arising as it does from 
causes purely mechanical, such as the rubbing 
of the head on the corslet (ex. Criocére), of the 
corslet on the elytra (ex. Capricorne), of the ab- 
domen on the elytra (ex. Trox), of different 
parts the one against the other (ex. Cigale, 
Grillon), or finally, it may arise from causes not 
yet ascertained (ex. Cousin).” 

This will afford a fair idea of the work, which 
is a perfect model of laborious and well-directed 
research. 


——__________ 
——— 





CRIGINAL PAPERS 


HERM AND JETHOU. 

Herm and Jetuou!! Ninety-nine persons 
out of a hundred will say, “I never heard of 
them: what are they? places, or people, or 
what?” Let it be my task to tell what they 
are. If the Right Honourable Secretary for 
the Home Department were asked to name 
“the Channel Islands,” he would certainly say, 
“Jersey, Guernsey, and Alderney,” possibly he 
might add “Sark”; for Sark is named in the 
orders of Council affecting the Channel Islands: 
but Herm and Jethou, he certainly would not 
name. The reader will therefore have gathered 
by this time, that Herm and Jethou are the 
two smallest of the Channel Islands. Let us 
spend a summer's day together at Herm and 
Jethou. 

Standing on the pier of Peter's Port, Guernsey, 
one sees Herm and Jethou opposite, and dis- 
tant about three miles. I had missed the packet 
to Jersey, having run down from the hotel, in 
Guernsey, just in time to see her stern dis- 
appear round the rocky islet on which stands 
Castle Cornet; and finding myself thrown 
adrift for the day, cast a longing eye at the little 
isles across the calm morning sea, spotted with 
fishing boats, and reflecting in its depths, the 
twenty or thirty French Chasse Marées, which 
lay at anchor in the roads. Boats and boatmen 
are not difficult to be found at Guernsey; and 
in five minutes, I was pushing off from the Pier, 
and making for Herm and Jethou. 

Guernsey is seen to greatest advantage from 
the sea; for the shore being precipitous, and 
the town of Peter’s Port being built on the slope, 
the effect is striking; backed too and flanked 
as it is, by the towers of Elizabeth College, and 
by the handsome country seats of the Guernsey 
aristocracy. Anhour’sagreeable rowing, brought 
me close to Jethou, the appearance of which 
is more and more picturesque, the nearer it is 
approached ; and, desiring the boatmen to wait, 
I contrived to leap upon the little pier of rough 
stones, and commenced the circuit of Jethou. 
There is one gentleman’s house on Jethou, and 
towards this, I made in the first place; but he 
was from home; he was out among the rocks 
a-shrimping, a very favourite amusement with 
the inhabitants of all these islands; and there- 
fore I was forced to ramble without a Cicerone. 

I found Jethou one large rabbit warren. 
Their numbers almost equalled what we read 
of the penguins, on some of the South Sea 
Islands. Never saw I such a multitude of wild 
things before; I could have knocked them on 
the head by dozens, and unless “ the preventive 
check” be applied, or colonization be resorted 
to, I know not what is to become of these legions. 
Nearly on the summit of the island, I found 
myself in a small orchard, which, as I was after- 
wards told, produces most excellent cider. On 
descending to the beach, I met Mr. L——re- 
turning from his sport; they were prawns, he 
had filled his basket with, not shrimps—half a 
stone weight I should imagine. I asked him 
what he meant to do with them. ‘ Make a 
pie,” said he; but he did not invite me to stay 
and take a bit. Mr. L never leaves the 
island, unless to paddle himself across to Herm; 
and is, as may easily be credited, not fond of 
company. : 

I found my boatman shrimping also, in the 
neighbourhood of his boat, and in ten minutes 
we had crossed the narrow deep channel—that 
separates Jethou from Herm, and landed. 

Herm is much larger than Jethou ; it is about 
four miles in circumference; and contains 
nearly twelve hundred acres of cultivated land; 
much more is susceptible of improvement, and 
might easily be redeemed from the empire of 
furze, and wild mint, which grows everywhere 
in the greatest abundance. There are excellent 
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sheep-walks too, but, most unaccountably, n 
sheep- There are about a score of persons resi- 
dent in Herm; the lessee, and his agricultural 
labourers, one of whom keeps a little inn, for the 
benefit of the shrimpers who come over from 
Guernsey. 

But Herm possesses one peculiar distinction, 
an attraction which, during the summer, is the 
frequent cause of pic-nic parties from Guernsey, 
its shell beach. I have been told by competent 
judges, that the little island of Herm is richer in 
shells, than all the shores of all the rest of the 
British islands; and that the shells found there, 
may be considered miniatures of the shells 
found in most other parts of the world. The 
divisions of the order testacea in this little 
island, extend to upwards of forty genera, em- 
bracing upwards of two hundred varieties ; and 
in sponges, corals and corallines, Herm is as 
rich as in shells. 

The shell beach of Herm, which extends from 
half a mile to three quarters of a mile, is one 
mass of shells, unintermixed with either pebbles 
or sand. Dig with your arm deep as you may, 
there is still nothing but shells, — minute perfect 
shells, and fragments of larger shells. The 
minute shells are extremely pretty, and may 
be gathered in millions; and although I am 
myself no conchologist, and might probably 
commit so great a heresy as to estimate the 
value of shells by their beauty, I spent a long 
summer’s noon much to my mind in Herm, wan- 
dering on the shell beach; lying upon it ; digging 
my hands an arm’s length down, and sifting, and 
examining, and pocketing. 

As I returned along the rocks, I observed 
that several boats with shrimpers had arrived 
from Guernsey. This amusement is in fact 
a passion, and is indulged by persons of all 
ranks; and so various are tastes, in the mat- 
ter of recreation, that I have seen individuals, 
who found quite as much pleasure in wading 
knee deep for half a day among the rocks, to 
make capture of some handfuls of shrimps, as 
has ever been afforded to others, in the pursuit 
of the deer or the fox, 

It was almost sunset when I had finished my 
rasher and egg in the little inn; and dusk was 
beginning to settle over the sea when I entered 
the harbour of Guernsey. 


LETTERS OF CREDENCE AND INSTRUCTIONS 

GIVEN TO SIR THOMAS BUTTON, 
_ [We published, a short time since, (January 4,) an 
interesting letter, (discovered by Mr. Lemon, in the 
State Paper Office,) from Sir Thomas Button, relating 
to the practicability of a North-west passage. We are 
now enabled, through the courtesy of a gentleman who 
has a rich collection of such treasures, to publish copies of 
the Letters of Credence given by King James the First 
to Button, when starting on his expedition in 1612, and 
the instructions delivered to him by Henry Prince of 
Wales. Both documents are beautifully written on 
vellum ; the former is richly emblazoned, the latter 
has the seal and signature of the Prince affixed, and is, 
as will be seen, extremely minute and curious in its 
directions.} 

James by the Grace of the Most High God Cre- 
ator and only Guider of the Universal World, 
King of Great Brittaine France and Ireland, De- 
fender of the Faith, &c. 

Right high, Right excellent and Right Mightie 
Prince, divers of our subjects delighting in na- 
vigation and finding out of unknowne countries 
and peoples, having heard of the fame of you 
and of your people have made a voyage thither 
of purpose to see your countries and with your 
people to exercise exchange of marchandize, 
bringing to you such things as our Realmes doe 
yeeld, and to receave from you such as y" affoord 
and may bee of use for them, A matter agreeable 
to the nature of humane societye to have com- 
merce and intercourse each with other. And 
because if they shalbe so happie as to arrive in 
yor Dominions that you may understand that 
they are not persons of ill condition or disposi- 





tion but such as goe upon just and honest grounds 
of trade, Wee have thought good to reeommende 
them and their Captain Thomas Button to your 
favor and protection desiring you to graunt them 
while they shalbe in y" country not only favor 
and protection but also such kindness and enter- 
tainment as may encourage them to continue 
their travailles and be the beginning of further 
amitie between yon and us. And we shalbe 
ready to requite it with the like goodwill towards 
any of y™ that shall have cause or desire to visite 
our Countries. Geven under of Signet at of 
Pallace of Westminster the twelveth day of 
Aprill in the yeare of o* Lord God 1612 
James R. 


Certaine orders and instrudcons set downe by the | 





most noble Prince Henry Prince of Wales | +4 
| from thence or rather from some 20° or 30° to 
| the Northward of it if you shall fall over Davis 
| his Streights to the Western Maine in the height 
| of 62 Degrees or thereabouts you shall finde 
| Hudson's Streights w*® you maie knowe by the 
| furious course of the Sea and Ice into it, and by 
| certaine Islandes in the Northerne side thereof, 


&e. This 1 of April 1612 under his Highnes 
Signature and signe manuell and delivered 
unto his servant Captaine Thomas Button 
Generall of the Company now imployed about 
y® full and perfect discovery of the Northwest 
passage, for the better government as well of 
the Shippes committed to his charge as of the 
personns in them imployed uppon all occa- 
sions whatsoever 
Henry P. First therefore 

1. That it maie please Almightie God to pre- 
serve you and your charge from danger, and if 
it shall seeme good unto his wisedom to give a 
blessing of successe unto this hopefull and im- 
portant enterprise, Let there be a religious care 
dailie throughout your Shippes to offer unto his 
divine Mate, the sacrifice of praise and thanks- 
giving for his fatherlie goodnes and protetcton. 
Especiallie provide that the blessed daies wt" he 
hath sanctified unto his service be christianlike 
observed with godlie meditations. 

2. Let noe quarrelling or prophane speeches, 
noe swearing or blaspheming of his holie name, 
noe drunkenness or lewde behaviour passe un- 
punished, for feare of hismore heavie indignacon. 

3. Let there be a perticular note taken of all 
suche as shall shewe themselves most wiilinglie 
obedient unto you, most dilligent and industrious 
in their charges, most resolute and constant in 
the prosecution of this accdn, That therebie we 
being informed at your returne maie esteeme 
accordinglie of their deservings. 

4. Let there be faithful and true registring 
everie daie all the memorable accidents of the 
voyage, and that by as many as shall be willing, 
especially by the most skilfull and discreete per- 
sonnes, whome we would have once everie 10 
or 12 daies to confer their notes for the better 
perfecting a Jornall, w“ we shall expect at your 
returne. 

5. More perticularlie when you shalbe clare of 
the Landsend, be carefull to have kept a true ac- 
coumpt of yo" waye to Groinland, and from thence 
to the Streights mouth, and to observe in what 
Latitude it lieth, what face the coast beareth, what 
Sea setteth into it, and when you are within it, 
howe the coast doth trend, the contynuance and 
course of the Ebbe and Ffludd, what height it 
riseth, from whence it cometh, and with what 
Moone, what Current, Eddie, or Overfall you 
finde, what Islands or Rockes, and how bearing, 
and last of all your Soundings, w* you must trie 
with good Store of faddome once at least everie 
ffourth glasse, and ofteneramongst broken landes, 
rockes, shole and white waters. Yet remember- 
ing that the waie is already beaten to Digges Is- 
land, rather than loose tyme, we would have you 
hasten thither, and leave the perfect observacon 
of theis things to the Pinnace in your returne. 

6. As often as occasion offers itself, especiallie 
when you shalbe forced to send on land, for we 
would not that you yourself should quitt your 
Shippe, Let some skilfull man with good instru- 
ment observe the Elevation, the Declination, the 
Variation of the Compasse, and if you arryve 
tyme enoughe, the begynning and ending of the 
Eclipse that will happen on the 20th of Maye 





next. Lspeciallie if you should winter, let there 
be carefull and painefull watching to observe the 
instant of the cominations of anie of the planets, 
or the distance of the. Moone from any fixed 
Starre or Starres of Note. All w*® we would 
have entred into a Booke and presented met at 
your returne, 

7. Let there be care by your order and direc- 
tion for keeping of your Shippes in consorte all 
your course, wherein we wishe you to make all 
the haste you can to the Streights Mouth, but we 
thinke your surest waie willbe to stand upp to 
Iceland and soe over to Groinland in the heighte 
of 61°, soe to fall downe with the currente to 
the most Southerlie cape of that lande lying in 
about 59°, called Cape Farwell w* pointe as the 
Ice will give you leave you must double, and 


as your Carde shewes. 

8. Being in, wee holde it best for you to keepe 
the Northerne side as most free from pester of 
Ice at least till you be past Cape Henry, from 
thence followe the leading Ice between King 
James or Queen Annes forelandes, the distance of 
which two Capes observe if you can, and what 
harbour or Rode is neir them, but yet make all 
the haist you maie to Salsbury his Island, be- 
twene w“ and the Northern Continent you are 
like to meet a great and hollowe billowe from 
an openinge and flowing Sea from thence. 
Therefore remembering that your end is West 
we would have you stand over to the opposite 
maine in the Latitude of some 58 degrees, where 
riding at some headlande observe well the floode 
if it come in South West, then you maie be sure 
the passage is that waie, yf from the North or 
Northwest your course must be to stand upp 
into it, taking heed of foilowing anie flood for 
feare of entering into Baies, Inlets, or Sands, 
which is but losse of time to noe purpose. 

9. By the waie if your Shippes within the 
Streights should sever, we thinck Diggs Island 
for the good Rode and plentie of refreshing that 
is the there, will be your fittest Rande-vous. 
And if it should fall out that the Winter growe 
uppon you before your finding a thoroughfare 
into the South Sea, we think your safest waie 
wilbe to seek Southwards for some place to 
winter in, for we assure ourselfe by Gods grace 
you will not returne without either the good 
newes of a passage or sufficient assurance of an 
impossibility. 

10. You must be careful to prevent all muty- 
nie amongst y* people, and to preserve them as 
much as maie be from the treacherie and villanie 
of the Salvages. Where ever you arrive have 
therefore as little to doe with them as maie be, 
only if the Streights itself afford noe sufficient 
strength, yould shalbe happy in finding out some 
convenient porte on the back of America or some 
Island in the South Sea for a haven and stacdn 
for our Shippes and Marchandizes hereafter, but 
yet spend as litle tyme as maie be in this or anie 
other searche, saving of the passage till you have 
dispatched the Pinnace w'* advertisement of your 
entry into the South Sea, w** must be done as 
sone as you shalbe thereof assured. 

11. Last of all see that you and all under your 
charge, doe faithfullie observe and followe all 
such further directions and instrué¢ons as shalbe 
given by the Adventurers. And to the end it 
may appeare what care we have of this action, 
and howe acceptable everie mannes good inde. 
vour and service therein wilbe to Us, Let theis 
be perticulerlie read once everie moneth if it can 
be to your whole companie. 





t Sic in orig. 
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ON THE EDUCATION OF THE MIDDLE 
CLASSES. 

Mucu has been written on the general sub- 
ject of education; the instruction of the poor 
has engaged the attention of the most enlight- 
ened men of every party, and their labours have 
conferred incalculable advantages on the com- 
munity. In its highest and lowest schouls, 


England may challenge competition with any | 
nation in the universe; but, in the intermediate | 
class, in making provision for the instruction of | 


those, too proud to avail themselves of charity, 
and too poor to bear the expenses of a truly good 
school, England is far behind Germany, France, 
and the Northern States of America. If, how- 
ever, it can be shown, that England possesses 
the materials for forming a system, at least as 
efficient as those established in other countries, 


and that the combination of these elements | 


would injure nobody, and would require little 
Jabour and less expense, it is not unreasonable 
to request that a plan for the accomplishment 
of such an object should receive an impartial 
hearing, and a candid examination. 

Born myself in the middle ranks of life, and 
by no means in a high grade, I know by expe- 


rience what are the wants and what the desires | : c 
| never occupied his thoughts. 


of that influential class; having spent seven 
years of my life as an assistant in a public 
school, and two as a private tutor in a univer- 
sity, | have some practical knowledge of the 
business of education. In the subject I feel a 
deep interest; a combination of favourable cir- 
cumstances enabled me to procure advantages 
in education which it was not in the power of 


my parents to bestow; many possessing merits | 


infinitely superior to mine, have found, and still 
find, the gates of knowledge closed against them; 
my heart’s desire is to insure them the oppor- 
tunities which chance afforded me. With this 
design I have resolved to state, boldly and 


fairly, the defects in the present system of edu- | 


cation—to suggest such remedies as reflection 


convinces me would be found efficient—and to | 
point out the means by which parents of mode- | 
rate fortunes might procure for their children | 


all the instruction necessary or advantageous in 
their respective situations. As some of the de- 
tails would require legislative sanction, I wish 
to premise that I have nothing to do with 


politics: I have to propose additions, and not | 


changes ; if proved to be beneficial, I deem them 
as likely to be adopted by one set of men as 
another, 

The first and most obvious difficulty a parent 
has to encounter, is the choice of a school. By 
a wise provision of our legislature, no man dare 
compound drugs who has not proved his com- 
petency by undergoing an examination; the 
baker is punishable if he sells bad bread, and 
the grocer if he adulterates our luxuries ; but, 
competency to undertake the important task of 
education is subjected to no test; and injury 
done to the youthful mind is injury for which 
English law provides no redress. It was once, 


we believe, the custom, that a person about to | 


establish a school obtained a licence from the 
bishop of the diocese; at the time the custom 
was established, no better authority could be 
found; now, unfortunately, the diocesan would 
be liable to suspicions which would render the 
exercise of his discretion hazardous. But, assu- 
redly, it would be easy to establish a board of 
examiners in every county, before which, every 
person proposing to set up a school, should ap- 
pear and prove his competency in the branches 
he professed to teach; the exhibition of satis- 
factory testimonials from the universities, col- 
leges, or great schools, being allowed to stand 
in stead of an examination. 
as masters, should be subject to the like ordeal. 


But, it may be said that the parent has a choice | 


of schools; here, in London, he may send his 
boy to the seminaries attached to the London 





| desire is, that the classics, when taught, should 


| enough—but ask them the meaning of the words, 


| the voyage he could tell nothing, and the history, 


| “A donkey carrying a load of books,” said 


| able an animal as the person whose head is 


| science should be explained by word of mouth, 


Assistants, as well | , 
| before his thirteenth year. 


University or King’s College. But, it seems, 
that these institutions are designed only for the 
wealthy : how can a struggling tradesman afford 
to pay from fifteen to thirty pounds for each of 
three or four boys? Just as efficient instruction 
as is afforded in either place ought not to cost 
more than from four to five pounds annually. 
The greatest evil in English schools is the 
early and disproportionate attention paid to the 
classics, and connected with it the substitution 
of books for oral instruction. Fondly attached 
to classical literature myself, I am far from being 
inclined to depreciate its importance; but my 


be taught efficiently, and that they should not 
be taught to the exclusion of other objects. Boys 
of nine and ten reading Virgil and Horace, have 
been frequently shown to me as prodigies, the 
folly of those who put such books into their 
hands ought to be a greater prodigy. I have 
sometimes examined them; they translated glibly 


and he who just read the glowing account of 
the shipwreck, could scarce distinguish between 
a ship and a mail-coach; of the geography of 


real or fabulous, of the persons mentioned, had 
It is needless to 
add, that, to him, at such an age, metaphors 
were riddles, and poetic imagery utter nonsense. 


Amrit, the conquerer of Egypt, ‘is as respect- 


crammed with learning that he does not under- 
stand.’ My own experience has proved to me, 
that the boy who commences the study of the 
classics at thirteen or fourteen, provided his ear- 
lier years were not spent in idleness, will know 
them better at seventeen than he who began at 
nine. 

The number of school-books daily issuing 
from the press, baffles all calculation: if one in 
a thousand were good, we should not have much 
right to complain ; but, take the first science to 
which a boy is introduced, arithmetic, and you 
will not find a decent treatise on the subject in 
the English language; they all teach boys how 
to conjure with figures, not one of them gives 
instruction in the science of numbers. Perhaps, 
Pestalozzi’s books, and Walker’s ‘ Philosophy 
of Arithmetic,’ ought to be excepted, but the 
minute details of the former are extended to an 
unconscionable length, and the word, “ Philoso- 
phy,” in the title of the latter, would terrify half 
the schoolmasters in the three kingdoms. All 
the arithmetical knowledge required for ordinary 
purposes might be contained in a hundred pages. 
Whoever publishes Elementary, Commercial, and 
Scientific Arithmetic, in three little books, each 
the size of one of Pinnock’s Catechisms (but 
certainly not in a catechetical form), will confer 
a greater benefit on the rising generation than 
all the authors who have written for their im- 
provement during the last century. After all, 
it must be remembered that books, however 
meritorious, do not, and cannot, supersede the 
necessity of oral instruction—that every step in 


for thus only can instruction be varied to suit 
different capacities—that a master is employed 





to teach, not to judge of the experiments boys 
make in teaching themselves. Natural History, 
Practical Geometry, Geography, Ancient and | 
Modern, the leading facts in Astronomy, the | 
outlines of Natural Philosophy, and a sketch of | 
Grammatical Science, form parts of elementary | 


| education in Germany and France. Ifthe study 


of classics were deferred in England, a boy of 


| ordinary capacity might easily attain a compe- 


tent knowledge of all these branches of science 
This is easily de- 
monstrable; to prove it, let us take each subject 
separately, 

Natural History.—An account of the common 


domestic animals, which boys see every day, 
would be read with amusement; a series of facts, 
illustrating their habits, would prepare the mind 
for the consideration of their structure ; and the 
difference between their structure and that of 
less known and foreign animals, explained ina 
few pages, would lay the foundation for a more 
extended study of Zoology, if the student felt in- 
clined to pursue the subject farther, or, if he 
rested content, would give him correct notions 
of the living objects by which he is surrounded, 

Practical Geometry.—Though the very name, 
Geometry, shows that the science was originally 
derived from practice and absolute measurement, 
yet it is usually studied as if it were purely 
mental. We want a book that will enable a boy 
to understand, experimentally, the definitions of 
Euclid, and form an introduction to the Ele- 
ments. Professor Ritchie’s little work, recently 
published, nearly supplies the deficiency; and 
if, in his next edition, the language in some 
places be more simplified, it will be just the 
book required. 

Geography, Ancient and Modern.—The only 
Treatise on these subjects which deserves to be 
introduced into the routine of education, is 
Woodbridge’s, and even that is susceptible of 
many improvements. Most of our popular 
school-books hurry over the natural features of 
the earth, and dwell upon national character- 
istics, always unsat®factory, and frequently ab- 
surd ; or political institutions, about which boys 
know little, and care less. But, Geography 
cannot be taught by a book alone; the teacher 
must show by a globe in the sunshine, or a ball 
hung before a candle, the causes of day and 
night, &c., and he must teach the use of maps, 
by requiring the student to draw a map of his 
street or his village. 

Astronomy and Physics.—On neither of these 
subjects have we any Treatises fit for the use 
of elementary schools. ‘The former should be 
taught occasionally in the open air, and the stu- 
dent habituated to recognize the principal con- 
stellations, and to notice the positions of the 
sun and planets. If the ‘ Book of Science,’ re- 
cently published by Chapman & Hall, was 
abridged and published in a cheaper form, it 
would be an excellent introduction to Natural 
Philosophy. 

Grammatical Science is a subject that would 
require more details than our limits allow; the 
great object should be to avoid the rules of tech- 
nical grammar in the beginning, and require 
from the student the meaning and construction 
of the sentences he reads in his own language. 

It may be said, that all this knowledge is 
very desirable, but it imposes heavy labour on 
schoolmasters ; I answer, not if he knows his 
business as he ought; and, if he possesses not 
that knowledge, I have no pity for him. ‘The 
man only fit to sit at a desk, hear tasks, look 
over sums, and brandish a cane, is fit for any 


| thing but a teacher; he can no more educate a 


boy than he can fly, except we look upon par- 
rots and learned pigs as educated beings; for, 

Parrots, themselves, speak properly by rote, 

And in three months my dog shall how! by note. 

It may be easily shown, that an intelligent 
teacher would find it less laborious to instruct 
youth in the elements of knowledge enumerated, 
than to give them even a faint smattering of 
Latin ; for the most painful part of his duty will 
be removed, he will rarely find it necessary to 
enforce attention. 

The elementary course I have sketched would, 
in most cases, be completed before the pupils 
reached their thirteenth year; the second, or 
more advanced course, including classics, ma- 
thematics, history, and logical science, may then 
be begun, to which modern languages and what 
are called accomplishments may be added at the 
parent’s pleasure. The cost of such an educa- 
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tion ought not to exceed from eight to ten pounds 
annually. I am perfectly ready to enter into all 
the details, and demonstrate that, for this mode- 
rate sum, an education could be given, at least 
as good as could at present be obtained for 
double the money. 

Before, however, I propose a plan for new 
schools, it would, perhaps, be useful to suggest 
expedients for rendering those we have more 
efficient. In almost every English town and 
metropolitan district literary associations have 
been formed. Let each of these devote a por- 
tion of their funds to the purchase of prizes, to 
be contended for by all the youths in their re- 
spective districts, at public examinations, held 
annually, under the direction of the association. 
Neat prize-books may be had for very small 
prices; the emulation which the hope of obtain- 
ing a premium excites, and especially in a pub- 
lic contest, would at once produce a sensible 
effect on the young in every town and district. 
I can easily conceive the eager desire for acquir- 
ing information, that would be diffused by such 
an announcement as the following :— 

The Literary Association of A. proposes to 
bestow prizes on the best answerers in the fol- 
lowing branches of knowledge: —For Boys under 
twelve years of age—The Elements of Arith- 
metic, Natural Histcry, Description and Mea- 
surement of Surfaces, Elements of Geography 
and Astronomy, General Knowledge of English 
Literature. For Boys under sixteen years of 
age—The Three First Books of Euclid, Alge- 
bra, as far as Quadratic Equations, Natural 
History treated scientifically, the Elements of 
Dynamics and Statics, Grammar and Logic. If 
the association be large and rich, the number of 
subjects might be increased, and a better classi- 
fication adopted. 

The advantages resulting from the adoption 
of such a plan, [ know by experience. When 
I was a boy, “the Irish Association for Dis- 
countenancing Vice” made annual grants of 
Bibles and Prayer-Books, neatly bound, to be 
given as prizes to the best answerers in the 
Church Catechism and Scripture History; the 
results were, an earnest attention to these sub- 
jects by all the Protestant youth, and a volun- 
tary application to study, more intense than I 
ever subsequently witnessed. 

But the adoption of this plan will quickly 
lead to a great improvement in the schools. In 
the Dublin University there is an examination 
on entering, and the candidates are classed 
according to their answers; the first place 
is merely an empty honour, but, as it is the 
honour in which the schoolmaster may most 
justly claim a share, great anxiety is felt in 
the award. The very signal improvements 
that have been recently made in all the 
Irish schools, are attributable chiefly to the 
anxiety felt by their conductors, that their pupils 
should obtain a high place on entering the Uni- 
versity. Similar anxiety for the success of 
pupils in the examinations I propose, would be 
felt throughout England; and the conductors of 
schools would labour sedulously to prepare the 
candidates for the ordeal. 

The chief recommendation of the suggestions 
I have made in this article, is, that they may all 
be easily adopted, without making any violent 
change in the present system; they are, how- 
ever, alleviations rather than remedies, and their 
adoption is recommended only until a more per- 
fect system is established. A complete remedy 
can only be obtained by the interference of 
the legislature, the establishment of a council 
or board for public instruction, and the subject- 
ing national education to the control of respon- 
sible directors. The measures by which these 
objects might be best effected shall be considered 
at another opportunity. T. 





SATIRICAL FICTION. 


Ir is a remarkable fact, that a caricaturist 
can give a likeness when a serious artist fails ; 
does not this show us that there is something 
of imperfection in us all?—that you, Sir, with 
all your fine features, are not so handsome 
as the Belvidere Apollo; and you, Miss, pretty 
as you look, are not quite so beautiful as the 
Medicean Venus? It is the same with minds 
as it is with bodies—the intellectual and moral 
characteristics of any individual are with much 
difficulty portrayed, and it requires a fine and 
graceful touch to hit them off to the life; but cari- 
cature them, and how do they start from the can- 
vas in all the resistless force of what we feel to 
be a resemblance, and yet, what we know to be 
an exaggeration! Is not this strange? No; 
not at all. It is the necessary, natural, and ine- 
vitable consequence of our self-love. I am not 
going to be metaphysical, but I would just ask 
if you have ever read a novel? Yes. Well, 
then, have you not generally found that the 
hero is a spooney—a milk-and-water thing— 
a petrifaction of water-gruel? Almost inva- 
riably ;—but what has that todo with the matter? 
Much; everything ; the hero is the author, every 
author is his own hero, of course. But I do not 
say that every author is a spooney; no such 
thing—but every one who has any regard for his 
own character, generally wishes to soften down 
or conceal it ;—for what is character? Itisa 
mark—a something that distinguishes the indi- 
vidual from the species, and that something is 
either a redundance or a superfluity, and, in 
either case, a departure from perfection; now, 
this character, or mark, is that by which we 
know others, and is that on which our thoughts 
dwell when thinking of others. If any friend 
or neighbour of ours has any remarkable im- 
perfection of mind or body, it is on that imper- 
fection that we dwell, seeing that is the handle 
by which we take hold of the idea of the indivi- 
dual ; but we have no need, for the purposes of 
recognition and distinction, to dwell on any im- 
perfection in ourselves. Hence we recognize 
character in others better than we do in our- 
selves. No one thinks himself to be per- 
fect! Oh no, to be sure not—but no one 
thinks of his own imperfections, and every one 
thinks of the imperfections of others; and so 
that answers pretty nearly the same purpose. 
Now you see why heroes in novels have no 
characters—they have no imperfections. In pro- 
portion, then, as every individual dislikes to see 
his own imperfections, he likes to see the im- 
perfections of others, and by observing and 
knowing persons by means of their defects or 
redundancies, we have the idea of these things 
so fixed and even exaggerated in our own minds, 
that in many instances, these defects are the 
only parts of the character that we are familiar 
with. Every one remembers William Pitt’s 
nose—it was enough in itself to give an idea of 
the man—the caricaturists of the day had it by 
heart, so had the mob of gazers at the windows 
of the caricature shops. So also was it with 
the forehead of George the Third. All that the 
caricaturist has to do, is to lay hold on the pecu- 
liar feature, and make the most or least of it ac- 
cording to circumstances. Here, then, we have 
the great key to the principle of satirical fiction 
—viz. the exaggeration of some peculiarity ; 
and here also, we may be let into the secret of 
fiction in general, the beauty and effect of which 
depend upon the fidelity of representation, and 
we see that there can be no recognized fidelity 
of representation, unless the points of difference 
are dwelt upon and strongly brought out. 

Artists have uniformly observed on the diffi- 
culty of giving a satisfactory likeness of a young, 
fair, and beautiful face; the reason is, that there 
is nothing prominent or peculiar, that can be 
taken asa distinctive mark. If there were any- 
thing to exaggerate, there would be no diffi- 





culty in making a likeness. In truth, ther, 
almost all fiction is more or less satirical fiction, 
inasmuch as almost all striking likenesses are 
more or less caricatures. I think it was one 
part of the skill of Walter Scott, that he not 
only selected for exhibition remarkable speci- 
mens of humanity, but that he kept the promi- 
nent features always prominent, and he showed 
his characters up, as it were, always and only 
by their points of difference. I may be wrong, 
but I think Walter Scott to have been one of 
the ablest caricaturists that ever lived, not se- 
cond to Cruikshank or Shakspeare. Every 
body knows the caricatures of Cruikshank, and 
that, though they are exaggerations of peculi- 
arities, they are by no means such exaggera- 
tions as destroy similitude. In like manner, 
the characters which are portrayed in the 
Waverley novels have a lively spice of satire in 
them, and though we know them to be exag- 
gerated, we feel them to be correct; for we are 
all of us caricaturists, more or less, in our daily 
observation of our fellow mortals, and the exag- 
geration in the novels comes up to our own 
ordinary habit of enlarging on what we see. 
Even Walter Scott's heroes and heroines are 
little better than any one else’s heroes and he- 
roines, save where he throws in a spice of satire 
and a seasoning of exaggeration. The beauty 
of Jeannie Deans is greatly derivable from her 
exquisite simplicity. You cannot, in contem- 
plating that character, altogether withhold a 
smile. I will not say that the character is ab- 
solutely perfect; but it is to a degree of per- 
fection beyond the standard—for the pure gold 
of moral truth is alloyed by the brass of conve- 
nience and custom, in order to form a standard 
morality for daily use; then, as the character 
goes beyond that standard, it bears the same 
relation to perfection, as the bombastic does to 
the sublime, so that with the moral perfection 
there is an intellectual defect; this intellectual 
defect we call simplicity, and there is a pleasant 
and pretty exhibition of it through the whole 
story; and when we come to ask ourselves, 
wherein and for what it is that we do so greatly 
admire the young woman, we find that our ad- 
miration is fixed on the utter simplicity of the 
girl, the timid conscientiousness which fears a 
shadow of moral wrong, placed in contrast with 
the strong sisterly affection which dreads no phy- 
sical danger; and we have something of a smile 
for that excessive scrupulosity which hesitated at 
a little equivocation to save a sister's condemna- 
tion, but which was ready to undergo a weight 
of toil and a wilderness of difficulty, to procure 
her pardon. Perfect character is in fact no 
character at all; character isa mark, and a mark 
is imperfection. One of the most interesting of 
Scott’s heroes is the Master of Ravenswood— 
there is nothing of the spooney about him; he 
is aman whom you might recognize anywhere, 
even without his name, nor do you want the ac- 
cessories of place or incident to know him by; 
he would be as readily recognized at a metro- 
politan club-house, as at Wolf’s Crag. He is 
exhibited by the author solely by means of his 
peculiarity. Wherever Ravenswood is seen or 
heard, there is a vision of pride, passion, or 
deep resentment. Just in the same manner as 
whenever, in the same romance, you see Caleb 
Balderstone, you see the poor fidgetty creature 
torturing his shallow brains forsome contrivance 
whereby to save the credit of his master’s house. 


Here then is a point in which the writers of 
fiction so frequently fail, that with an over- 
anxiety to be natural, they become flat ; for, in 
the actuality of human life, the characteristics 
of individuals are not always rampant and pro-~ 
minent; there is a conventional sinking of dif- 
ferences—there is a uniformity of talk, feeling, 
and opinion, so that should many conversations 
be actually and faithfully reported, it would be 
very difficult, and perhaps next to impossible, 
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to know whether the speakers were wise or 
otherwise; there would be found scarcely any 
characteristic differences :—now, when an author 
transfers this dead level prate into a work of 
fiction, he may be vastly natural, to be sure, but 
then he is dull and wearisome. Indeed, I doubt if 
he be natural, for that which he thus records, is 
rather artificial than natural : he, who describes 
individualities merely, is scarcely to be called an 
artist—to exhibit humanity aright, in a work of 
fiction, we should exhibit it as it is, and not as 
it shows itself. He who transfers to paper, 
merely that which he sees with his eyes and 
hears with his ears, does not portray actual 
humanity, but the drapery with which humanity 
clothes itself—“ All the World's a Stage.”— 
But, notwithstanding the studious artifice with 
which men conceal themselves, the reality will 
break forth, and it is this reality which the artist 
should delineate; and when he does this faith- 
fully and with discrimination, then he succeeds. 
While, however, he is doing this, he feels that 
he is in a great measure drawing off the mask 
from humanity, and displaying its imperfections, 
and he wishes to exhibit a contrast to this in a 
faultless character, but he knows that there are 
no faultless characters in real life, so he en- 
deavours to furnish his hero with some fault 
that is no fault, merely to set off his transcen- 
dant virtues; a very small cloud, however, is 
not enough to contrast with a very broad sun- 
shine. The way in which writers of fiction 
make their heroes, and the manner in which 
they divest them of all marks, may be illustrated 
by the fable of the monkey and the cheese— 
there are two cats in the fable, but we don’t 
want them. The monkey, you know, divides 
the cheese into two parts, in order to make an 
equal division, and then he finds that one part 
outweighs the other, he therefore bites a bit off; 
but then the scale turns the other way, which 
requires a bite on the other side; and so on till 
the cheese is all gone. So does the hero-maker 
place in opposite scales, the passions and the 
reason ; and in order to make them balance, he 
takes a bit from the one, and a bit from the 
other, till they are both gone; and at length the 
hero, which should be the principal character, 
becomes no character at all—merely a thing that 
wears fine clothes and makes fine speeches. 
Depend upon it, then, that a little caricature 
makes the best likeness, and a spice of satire 
the best fiction. 


CHANGE OF CLIMATE. 

(We are obliged to Sir John Byerley for the follow- 
ing observations on this subject.] 

Your correspondent, Mr. Fairbairn, supposes 
that the cutting down ofa few acres of forests in 
Canada and North America, has produced a 
great and favourable change of climate in wes- 
tern Europe. Now, the amelioration of climate 
is much greater in Russia, the extremity of 
eastern Europe, than it is in western Europe : 
is this, too, to be attributed to the clearing of 
forest land in America “ in the last quarter of a 
century’? I do not think Mr. Fairbairn will 
be inclined to go that length ; and, if not, some 
other cause must be sought for. 

To account for the supposed decrease in the 
annual temperature of France, Mr. Fairbairn 
supposes, that woods and forests are on the in- 
crease at the present day; and he says further, 
that there is no mineral fuel, or none of any 
value in France. Has he never heard of the 
mines of Anzin, of St. Etienne, of the Herault, 
the Arriege, of Brittany, &c.? Thereis no want 
of coal in France, but there is a want of roads 
and canals; yet, though labouring under these 
privations, coals are not above twenty-five per 
cent. dearer at Paris than in London. The sup- 
ply is principally from Mons (Belgium), Anzin 
fins(Allier), and St. Etienne. As to “ the increase 
of woodlands, for the supply of wood fuel,” and 





“one-third part of the surface of France being | 
covered with forest shade in the present day,” I 
am at a loss to learn what could have led Mr. 
Fairbairn into so very palpable an error. The 
great outcry is against the gradual destruction of 
the forests and woodlands. All those which are 
private property, being annually diminished, to 
cultivate the soil, and this is to such an extent, 
that the government are obliged to pay great 
attention to the preservation of those which be- 
long to the Crown, lest the destruction of the 
forests should leave them without ship-timber. 
Mr. Fairbairn will find great difficulty in disco- 
vering throughout all France a single new plan- 
tation, except indeed in the andes of Bordeaux! ! 
and, as to one-third, or one-tenth, of France, being 
covered with forest shade, I need only appeal to 
the English, who have traversed France in all 
directions, to show the total inaccuracy of the 
statement. The simple facts are—and Mr. Fair- 
bairn can have no difficulty in ascertaining them— 
first, France has abundance of coal, and, where- 
ever roads, or canals, favour its being had at a 
reasonable rate, the population burn more coal 
than wood, the choice being invariably as to 
which fuel is cheapest; second, the forests of 
France are annually on the decrease, the plough 
making fresh conquests every year; third, the 
climate of France has not deteriorated. Beauvais 
was the northern limit of the line 1,000 years 
since, and is so now. The olive-trees have the 
same limit they had at that period, and I hope, 
in my forthcoming work, to be able to show 
that, instead of the climate of France becoming 
eolder, it is actually becoming warmer than 
in the time of the Romans, and that from a na- 
tural cause, the procession of the equinoxes, by 
which the pole of the equator revolves round 
that of the ecliptic in nearly 20,000 years. 

The struggle was long end arduous between 
Philosophy and Superstition before the Coper- 
nican system was generally received, and the 
earth was believed to revolve round the sun in- 
stead of being fixed immoveably in space. The 
struggle at present lies between astronomers of 
the old school and the new, as to whether the 
poles of the earth are fixed, immoveable points, 
or revolve in a circle round two other poles 
(those of the ecliptic), at the distance of 25° 28’. 
If it be insisted that they are fixed points, 
scarcely any of the phenomena of geology, or 
physical geography, can be accounted for on any 
rational theory, as is evidenced by every author 
offering a new one. If they are admitted daily 
to change place, according to a certain law, we 
can thus account in a most simple and satisfac- 
tory manner why we find tropical fossils in the 
polarregions—marine deposits 15,000 feet above 
the level of the sea—the retreat and advance of 
the ocean—the relative altitudes of mountains— 
the dip and variation of the magnetic needle— 
the meridians of greatest volcanic action at any 
given period; the reason why, after a lapse of 
fifty to an hundred years, all astronomical ob- 
servations of latitudes and longitudes are found 
to be incorrect, &c. 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Ir is now certain that we are to have a Ger- 
man Opera. Mr. Roeckel, whom every one 
must remember as the leader of the incompara- 
ble German chorus, is about to leave London, 
(if he be not already gone,) for the purpose of 


engaging the singers. We hope he will bring 
Scheckner over—nor leave Schroeder behind; 
the performances, we are told, are to begin in 
May. 

Mozart’s ‘ Don Giovanni’ has been produced 
at the Grand French Opera, with the entire 
original music, and numerous introduced dances 
in the masquerade scene to airs selected from 
his quartetts and other compositions. 





It is settled that the next meeting of the Bri- 


tish Association, for the advancement of science, 
will be held at Edinburgh, in the week com. 
mencing Monday September Sth, 1834. 

An exhibition has been lately opened at the 
Egyptian Hall, of three pictures, said to be 
painted by Raphael, Correggio, and Claude ; the 
Raphael is announced as worth 15,0002. the 
Correggio 12,0001, and the Claude 2,500. 
Now this sort of estimate is quackery, and 
it might just as well have been stated that the 
pictures were worth 150,000/. Assuming that 
the pictures are genuine, and of the very highest 
class, no price can be fixed on them; it must 
depend on the taste and opinion of a few wealthy 
persons, and on accident and circumstances, 
We, however, incline to believe that the pictures 
are not genuine ; not founding this opmion on 
any judgment of our own, but simply because 
no straightforward and intelligible facts, relat. 
ing to their history, is either offered or to be ob. 
tained ; the result of our inquiries stopped short 
with a two-vear-old mystery. We are, however, 
willing to admit that they are fine pictures, whe. 
ther genuine or not, and, therefore, worth seeing. 











SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

March 13.—J. W. Lubbock, Esq., V.P., in the 
chair.—The remainder of Mr. Lister‘s paper on 
tubular and cellular polypi was read. The au- 
thor stated the different observations he had 
made on the structure of these animals, and par. 
ticularly on their alimentary system, which, he 
states, has not yet been completely investigated. 

A paper from Mr. Lubbock on the theory of 
the moon was read. It was too purely mathe. 
matical to interest general readers. 

A*paper from Mr. Pond, the Astronomer 
Royal, was read, entitled * Suggestions respect. 
ing the most advantageous mode of using the 
new Zenith Telescope, erected at the Observa- 
tory of Greenwich.’ Mr. Pond stated, that this 
instrument was erected for the purpose of ob- 
serving y draconis; hut that he had also observed 
a star, of the fifth magnitude, having the same 
zenith distance northwards that y draconis has 
towards the south ; the angular distance between 
the two stars furnishing a quantity, of great prac- 
tical use in the observations for which the tele- 
scope was erected. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Mar. 10.—W. R. Hamilton, Esq., V.P., in 
the chair.—Extracts were read from Observa- 
tions on New Zealand, communicated by Lieut. 
Mac Donnell, R.N., who had been four years re- 
sident, with his family, on the island, had ac- 
quired property in it, and is now in England 
making arrangements for a more permanent 
abode. Mr. Mac Donnell was also in the room 
at the meeting, and answered a variety of que3- 
tions put to him. 

The New Zealanders, he observed, are a fine 
athletic race, capable of bearing much fatigue, 
and keenly alive to the advantages of civiliza- 
tion. They are thus anxious to mark respect 
and deference to every European coming among 
them who retains their good opinion; but they 
are perfectly sensible of the weakness and foibles 
of those who degrade themselves, either by 
drinking or vicious conduct ; and are excessively 
indignant at any breach of faith, or other mark 
of indifference or neglect. They regard us, in a 
word, sufficiently to court our good opimion, and 
purchase it by deference and obedience ; but not 
enough to see no differences among us, or to put 
up with insolence or contempt. And to not 
observing this peculiarity in their temper, may 
be attributed all the catastrophes which have 
occurred in these islands. 

All travellers who have visited their country, 
Mr. Mac Donnell among the number, concur in 
representing it as among the finest imaginable ; 
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but very few, and Mr. Mac Donnell is again no 
exception, have condescended to minute parti- 
culars. The timber on the island is of large 
size, and excellent quality ; the Cowdie pine, 
in particular, is the king of its species; and 
many trees of it can be found capable of mast- 
ing, in one piece, the largest three-decked ship. 
But other trees are scarcely inferior in quality, 
and are found suited to every diversity of em- 
ployment, from solid timber, resembling teak, 
but closer and longer in the grain, consequently 
superior to light woods, taking a beautiful polish, 
and exhibiting the finest veins for ornamental 
work. 

The Phormium tenax, or New Zealand Flax, is 
also aremarkable product, from the great length 
of its leaf, which yields the flax by combing. It 
has not hitherto, Mr. Mac Donnell says, had its 
full reputation in this country, from want of care 
in bringing to market, having been either cut 
out of season, or improperly dried, or twisted at 
New South Wales in packing ; but when these 
errors shall be systematically avoided, he is per- 
suaded that the quality will be found superior to 
that of the hemp of either Russia or Manilla. 

Fruit trees of almost every tropical as well as 
European variety, are either found indigenous, 
or thrive on introduction. Grass is abundant, 
and stock rapidly increase their numbers. No 
violent changes of temperature are experienced, 
as in New South Wales, nor droughts, floods, 
hurricanes, or other casualties of weather; and 
already the natives pay attention to laying out 
and cultivating their gardens, in imitation of the 
Europeans settled among them. They want 
little beyond capital and more enlightened ex- 
ample than they have yet had set them, to 
advance steadily and rapidly. 

So, at least, Mr. Mac Donnell says ; but it is 
to be remarked, that there seems as yet little 
well-defined division of property among them, 
and the hire of labour is uncertain. The country 
is divided among sets of families, under different 
heads, or chiefs ; and if land is to be bought from 
them, it is difficult to find out who is entitled to 
sell. The chief has always a large share on such 
occasions ; and the bargain is only to be con- 
cluded after some days negotiation in public. 
Once concluded, it seems tolerably secure; at 
least, Mr. Mac Donnell is not aware of the re- 
sumption of any grant. The missionary esta- 
blishments remain undisturbed ; and he feels as 
secure respecting his own property as though it 
were in England. 

The river Hokianga, on which he is settled, is 
near the northern extremity of the northern 
island, and is navigable in vessels twenty or 
thirty miles up. Twenty miles up is situated 
the Wesleyan Mission; and a good road pro- 
ceeds thence across the island to the Bay of 
Islands. The country on both sides of the river 
is heautifully undulated and fertile; no very high 
hills are in the immediate vicinity ; the whole 
of the north island is indeed lower and more 
arable than Poenammoo, the middle island. It 
is also more densely peopled, Mr. Mac Donnell 
thinks, in the proportion of six to one; and 
Stuart's, or the southernmost island, has few or 
no inhabitants at all, though possessing a very 
fine harbour and navigable river, and being 
otherwise a valuable, though, even relatively 
to its size, an inferior island to the other two. 
The total population of all three is about 
700,000 souls. Poenammoo is the most pictu- 
resque of the three islands, and probably the 
richest in mineral wealth. Mr. Mac Donnell 
knows of the existence of silver, tin,and iron on 
both the larger islands ; and in Poenammoo is 
the lake, well known on the spot as the Lake of 
the Green Stones, from the quantity of jade 
found on its banks. When first dug out, it is 
soft and dull, but becomes hard as agate on ex- 
posure, and semi-transparent. The natives 
make their hatchets and knives of it and fish- 





bone, and are truly ingenious in the use they 
make of these rude instruments, 

The New Zealanders, Mr. Mac Donnell argues, 
have been peculiarly unfortunate in the Euro- 
peans with whom they have been brought in 
immediate contact. On the one hand, the 


Missionaries, he contends, are too little practical | 


in their instructions, and too secluded in their 
habits, to supply the wish of the natives for in- 
struction in the arts of life ; while, on the other 
hand, the want of a resident British authority 
has dissolved every law of order and moderation 
on the part of occasional visitors. The recent 
appointment of a British Consul to reside may 
do some little good, but much neutralized by his 
want of force; and a sloop of war constantly 
kept on the station, Mr. Mac Donnell thinks 
would be a much more effective magistrate. 
The thanks of the Society were voted for this 
communication, and the meeting adjourned. 


LINNAAN SOCIETY. 

March 4.—A. B. Lambert, Esq. in the chair: 
Several candidates were elected, and others pro- 
posed. A short paper by Mr. W. Tucker was 
read, describing a beautiful small species of 
long-tailed green parakeet from Western Aus- 
tralia—A paper by Mr. J. O. Westwood was 
read, on some specimens of ants belonging to the 
genus Embia. A third communication was read, 
on a species of fungus from the Island of St. 
Thomas in the West Indies, belonging to the 
genus Lycoperdon of Linneus, which the author, 
Professor R. H. Schomberg, now described as 
ranging under the genus Geastrum of Persoon. 
The chairman exhibited a painting presented 
to him by the Marquis of Sligo, representing, 
of the natural size,a large sort of Irish wolf- 
dog, the breed of which, it was stated, was now 
extinct. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 25.—Colonel Sykes in the chair.—The 
Secretary read a communication from M. Boyer, 
of the Natural History Society at Port Louis, 
describing the habits of an animal, allied to 
those of the genus Paradoxurus, but possessing 
anal pouches, and which Mr. Bennett had at a 
former meeting proposed to distinguish by 
the name Cryptoproctor. This little animal had 
lived in a state of domestication nearly two years, 
playing constantly with the children of the 
family, in the most lively and frolicsome man- 
ner, and perfectly harmless, but assuming a 
ferocious appearance at the sight of raw flesh, 
and exhaling at that time a very powerful, and 
most disagreeable odour. The specimen, when 
dead, was sent preserved in spirit to the Zoologi- 
cal Society, and being considered as hitherto un- 
known, will be figured in the second part of the 
Transactions of the Society. A letter from Mr. 
Hodgson was also read, acknowledging the safe 
receipt at Nepal, of a collection of birds’ skins 
sent to him from the Society’s duplicates. 

Dr. Weatherhead exhibited two specimens of 
the young of the ornithorhyncus, one of them 
not more than two inches in length, the other 
about four inches, but neither had attained any 
hairy covering. These specimens were examined 
with great interest. The mandibles forming the 
mouth are, at this age, but very little produced, 
being two short semicircular flexible cartilages, 
the upper one rather the longer, and admirably 
adapted for sucking. The prepared skin of the 
mother of these young, had also been sent to 
Dr. Weatherhead, and was exhibited, with the 
elongated mammary glands dried in their natu- 
ral situation, and adhering firmly by the centre 
of each lobe to the internal surface of the skin 
on the two sides of the abdomen. A short 
account sent to England with the specimens, 
stated, that on making pressure upon the belly 
of this female while living, a milk-like fluid 
oozed out in considerable quantity, No doubt 





was entertained, by the members present, of the 
mode in which these young had received nourish- 
ment. 

Mr. J. E. Gray exhibited specimens of a new 
genus of radiated animals, allied to the Echini, 
with a single aperture in the centre of the base. 
On account of the peculiar shape and beauty, 
Mr. Gray proposed the name of Ganymeda pul- 
chella, and additional interest attaches to these 
novelties, from the circumstances of their having 
been found by Mr. Gray on the English coast, 
near Folkstone, and their close resemblance to 
some particular fossils. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

March 4..-A paper by Dr. Lindley was read, 
containing an account of some experiments made 
in the garden of the Society, with a view to as- 
certain the relative productiveness of the tubers 
and sets of potatoes. The inferences which 
have been deduced from the experiments hitherto 
made, and which have led to the idea of the sv- 
perior produce yielded by the planting of whole 
tubers, are rather opposed by the facts narrated 
in this communication, which goes to establish 
opinions in favour of planting single eyes, by 
which practice, in this instance, the rate of pro- 
duce in thirteen cases out of sixteen was found 
verv much greater. 

The principal flowers on the tables were fine 
plants of magnolia conspicua, camellia reticulata, 
and hybrid amaryllises of great beauty, from 
Messrs. Chandlers ; acacia verticillata, berberis 
aquifolium, echeveria gibbiflora, &c. Grafts of 
the most approved pears were distributed to the 
members. 

Mr. T. K. Short was elected a Fellow of the 
Society. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

Mar. 7.—Mr. Faraday on Electro-chemical 
decomposition.—The extraordinary action by 
which the voltaic current overcomes the natural 
affinity of bodies for each other, and destroys 
the compounds they form when united, has been 
a subject of great interest to the electrician and 
chemist ; and, because of two very singular con- 
ditions of the decomposition, has considerably 
embarrassed philosophers. These two conditions 
dre, first, that the elements are evolved in a free 
state ; and second, that they are evolved at points 
far distant from each other. 

After illustrating the nature of chemical affi- 
nity and decomposition, and also electro-chemical 
decomposition by numerous cases, Mr. Faraday 
stated generally the theories advanced to account 
for the effects, all of which proceed upon the 
idea of an attractive power in the poles or me- 
tallic terminations of the pile. He then gave 
his objections to these theories, and his reasons 
for viewing the action as one going on entirely 
within the decomposing bodies ; so that in place 
of considering the evolved elements as drawn 
out of it, he considers them as expelled from it. 
He proceeded to give his views of the manner 
in which he considered this as resulting from a 
modification of the natural chemical affinities of 
the particles presented by the passing electric 
current, and illustrated it both by reference to 
experiments and models. It would seem that the 
very anomalous consequences before referred to, 
are in perfect harmony with this theory as well 
also as all the new facts in electricity which 
have since come under his observation. 

The experiments in which surfaces of air and 
of water were made to act the part of the ordi- 
nary metallic poles, were successfully made, and 
formed some of the strong poins of the new 
theory. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

On Tuesday evening, Mr. Aikin, the Secre- 
tary, delivered a lecture on * Detergent Sub- 
stances, and the Manufacture of Soap,’ in the 
course of which he explained the minutie in 
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forming that valuable and necessary article. He 
also exhibited several very interesting experi- 
ments, connected with the subject, on the che- 
mical results of compounds. At the close of the 
lecture, the Secretary exhibited a beautiful spe- 
cimen of glass, which had recently been manu- 
factured by Messrs. Pellatt and Green, from a 
sand imported from Sydney, New South Wales; 
the advantage it possessed over the sands gene- 
rally used for such purposes, was, that it render- 
ed the article colourless. The Society, on Wed- 
nesday evening, voted their gold medal to Dr. 
Greene, for a machine for grinding and polishing 
lenses, 


Entomotoeicat Society, Mar. 3.—J.G. Chil- 
dren, Esq., President, in the chair.—Letters were 
read from Professor Audouin, of Paris, Dr. Gra- 
venhorst, of Breslaw, M. De Haan, of Leyden, and 
Signor Passerini, of Florence. The President 
exhibited various insects, brought from the Arctic 
regions by Capt. Ross and his nephew, upon 
whom he passed a high encomium, not only for 
their gallant services, but for the zeal with which, 
in the midst of danger, they had steadily kept 
science in view. By permission of the Zoologi- 
cal Society, the insects brought from the Arctic 
regions by Capt. Lyons, were also exhibited, 
some of which formed the subject of a paper, 
read at the meeting, upon the Crustaceous Genus 
Arcturus, by Mr. J. O. Westwood, a species of 
which genus was stated to be an inhabitant of 
our shores. An interesting memoir was also 
read upon insects and other natural productions 
found in amber, by the Rev. F. W. Hope, and 
which, from a variety of circumstances, were re- 
garded by the author as antediluvian ; a variety 
of insects preserved in this substance were exhi- 
bited. A description of Prionus Hopei, a fine 
and new long-horned beetle from Singapore, by 
Mr. Waterhouse, and a paper upon the habits of 
the British burrowing land wasps, by Mr. Shuck- 
ard, were also read. Mr. Hope exhibited a re- 
markable horned Scarabeus, from Venezuela, 
brought by Sir R. K. Porter, now deposited in 
the Naval and Military Museum, and which he 
proposed to name Golofa Porteri, the former 
being its Indian name. 


Camsripce Purtosopuicar Society, March 38. 
—Dr. Clark, one of the Vice-Presidents, in the 
chair—A memoir was read by the Rev. J. 
Challis, containing new researches in the theory 
of the Motion of Fluids—The Rev. Temple 
Chevallier described experiments which he had 
made on the polarization of light by the sky. 
The general results were, that light is polarized 
by the clear sky: that the effect begins to be 
sensible at points thirty degrees distant from the 
sun, and that the greatest quantity of polarized 
light proceeds from points at ninety degrees 
distance from the sun ; a fact which seems to in- 
dicate that the reflection, which occasions the 
polarization, takes place at the surface of two 
media as nearly as possible of the same density. 
It was also stated, that though the light of the 
moon or of clouds shows no trace of polarization, 
a fog, when on the point of clearing off, lets 
polarized light through, when its breaking up 
has not yet begun. Mr. Chevallier remarked 
that he had not detected any appearances of 
polarization by transmission, though, as was 
mentioned by another member, M. Arago has 
stated, that he had observed within a certain 
small distance of the sun, the light was polarized 
in the opposite plane to that at a greater dis- 
tance.—Cambridge Chron. 


Asumotean Society, Oxford, Feb. 21.—The 
President in the chair. Two papers were read, 
communicated by J. Duncan, Esq. D.C.L. ; the 
first on a supposed letter of Alexander the Great 
to Aristotle, descriptive of India; the second, a 
description of a singular instance of a moth case 
formed in a carpet bag—P. Duncan, Esq. of 





New College, then exhibited part of the contents 
of a mummy of a crocodile, recently presented 
to the museum by Mr. Munro; and gave some 
account of crocodiles, from Cuvier aud other 
writers.—Dr. Daubeny exhibited Daniell’s py- 
rometer, and made some observations on the 
influence of light on animal life ; and concluded 
by proposing the following query :—Is it reason- 
able to suppose (with Dr. Edwards) that the 
singular animal, called the Proteus Anguinus 
which occurs in the dark caverns of Carniola, is 
a reptile whose form has never been developed, 
bearing the same relation to some unknown spe- 
cies which the tadpole does to the frog ?—Jdid. 
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- FINE ARTS 


Here we have works of art spread out on our 
table, as beautiful and various as flowers which 
some tasteful hand has gathered in the first 
bloom of the season. The uppermost may not 
inaptly be called roses of Sharon, and lilies of 
the valley; for they are Turner, Callcott, and 
Stanfield’s ‘ Illustrations of the Bible,’ forming 
the first number of a work published by Mr. 
Murray. The landscapes are four in number ; 
* The Valley of Kedron’ and ‘ The City of Si- 
don’ are touched up by the poetic pencil of 
Turner, from drawings made on the spot, and 
both look beautiful and real. ‘Tadmor in the 
Desert’ is by Stanfield: the magnificent ruins 
and the wild and shaggy hills form a fine scene. 
* Mount Ararat’ is by Callcott: the landscape is 
sublime; we see the mount towering up in 
the distance, gleaming under a rainbow, which 
fulfils the two-fold duty of giving a lustre more 
than common to the air, and intimating the co- 
venant between God and man, that a flood 
should never again visit the earth: the work 
promises well, and has made a good begin- 
ning. The accompanying descriptions contain 
much well-condensed information. 

From matters scriptural we turn to ‘ Engra- 
vings from Liverseege. The eighth number 
seems one of the best. ‘The Orphan’ is, per- 
haps, one of the sweetest specimens of feeling 
and elegance in all his works: the downcast 
eyes, the mournful yet mild air, the slightly 
clasped hands, and the easy and graceful pos- 
ture, unite in pressing upon the spectator’s 
heart. It is the beauty of grief, without affec- 
tation or violence. ‘Friar Tuck Asleep’ is a 
work of another stamp; all around him are the 
symbols of fasting, but the air of his woodland 
sanctum seems favourable to human faces, for 
his is round and oily, and he seems just to have 
cleared out the pasty and emptied the flagon. 
His dog intimates the character of the master ; 
he has the sharp nose and sagacious look of a 
fox. ‘The Falconer’ is too fine for his business 
—too sentimental. 

Things substantial and real succeed very well 
to matters of the imagination. The twenty- 
third part of ‘ Finden’s Landscape Illustrations of 
Byron’ exhibits, in addition to ‘ Negropont,’ 
* Frascati,’ and ‘ Licenza,’ portraits of Campbell 
the poet and Sir John Cam Hobhouse. The 
landscapes are airy and graceful—we cannot 
commend the portraits ; that of Campbell is 
weak and unlike—the eyes want that sparkling 
expression peculiar to the poet, and the mouth 





is hard and unnatural. The engraving by Mr, 
John Burnet, from the same picture, is very su- 
perior. The head of Hobhouse has faults of 
the same kind—the mouth is hard and decided, 
the lips are plump but not soft, and the nose is 
thick and clumsy. Matters of fact are the best 
illustrations of matters of fiction ; but then the 
real and the true require to be treated with skill 
and feeling. 

Here is a work we have long looked for— 
* Reynolds's Mexzotinto Engravings,’ from the pic- 
tures of his great namesake, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. The artist has been long engaged on 
this extensive undertaking; numbers of the 
prints were published several years ago, but 
though purchased by some who knew their 
worth, they failed to attract public attention, and 
may be considered as unpublished till the pre- 
sent moment. The terms moderate—five en- 
gravings of great beauty for half-a-guinea, 
*The Snake in the Grass,’ for instance, ‘ The 
Shepherd Boy,’ ‘The Infant Academy,’ ‘The 
Age of Innocence, or Miss Nelly O’Brien,’ all 
contained in the three numbers before us, are 
worth the whole price. The softness and grace, 
and fine light and shade, of the originals, are 
well represented by the engraver. 

In the third series of the ‘ Views of Benares’ we 
find ten plates, exhibiting the splendid architec- 
ture and splendid ceremonies of the people, 
The drawings are tastefully executed, and the 
processions and merry-makings are hit off with 
considerable spirit. We advise our architects 
to look at and study the elevation of the temple 
of Vishveshvur; they will see that, though con- 
structed on the principles of the Gothic, it differs 
from it materially. ‘The ornamented buttresses 
which support in succession the central part 
of the structure are composed of portions of 
circles, and in our eyes are at once substantial 
and elegant. 

‘ The Pedlar’ of Wilkie, engraved by Stewart, 
is avery happy performance. Of all our paint- 
ers, Wilkie is the best teller of a story; he 
never does too much; in the race of fame he 
runs to the winning-post, and not one inch 
will he move farther: he is powerful in charac- 
ter, and in grouping has unequalled propriety 
and delicacy. The picture before us proves all 
we have said, and more. A pedlar dispiays his 
wares in a cottage; a flowery, flaunting gown- 
pattern takes the eye of a fair young woman, 
who extends it towards her father with a look 
which at once supplicates and says, ‘ You will 
think it beautiful when you see it on me.’ He 
has thrust one hand doubled up into his jacket 
pocket, resolved not to part with a penny. Two 
elder dames are debating the merits of the 
cloth, and are evidently accusing the pedlar of 
greed and extortion. ‘The artist who engraved 
it, we observe, has drawn and engraved a scene 
which he has named ‘ Hide and Seek.’ There is 
merit both in the composition and in the manner 
in which it is engraved. We are concerned to 
add, that,so little have Mr. Stewart’s merits been 
felt, that he has thrown down the graver, and 
sailed away to the Cape of Good Hope to com- 
mence sheep-farmer. 








MUSIC 


KING’S THEATRE. 

On Tuesday evening, the opera of ‘Semira- 
mide’ was revived, for the purpose of introduc- 
ing Mad. Kynterland and Madlle. Salvi, toa 
London audience, in the characters of Semira- 
mide and Arsace. There are times when it is 
painful to speak the truth, and most particularly 
“‘when a lady’s in the case,” and we can make 
every allowance for Mr. Laporte’s embarrassments 
—but our charity in its fullest extent cannot 
soften the fact, that on this occasion, he brought 
forward a prima donna with hardly a single re 
quisite for filling that arduous station, save tes 
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jmonials from the Teatro San Carlos at Naples 
__at which, we cannot but think, she must have 
appeared in some similar case of extremity. Let 
us turn toa more agreeable task, and welcome 


Madlle. Salvi to the boards; with the more hearti- | 


ness too, inasmuch, as she reminds us not a little 
of our old favourite Brambilla—who, it may be 
remembered, was a protegée of Mad. Pasta’s— 
and to whose re-appearance amongst us, we look 
forward with pleasant anticipation. Like her, 
the new Arsace has a rich contralto voice ;—she 
js rather handsome too, and though somewhat 
eold in her expression, time and familiarity with 
the stage, will do much for her. She was re- 
ceived with great applause. Zuchelli as Assur, 


was singing with more than his usual energy. | 


Giubilei is working his way upward in the good 
graces of the public. 
flat—his voice is on the wane. The choruses 
were well sung, without curtailment—this in- 
crease of care in their execution, is a sign of the 
times, and a good sign. 

The ballet of ‘La Bayadere’ has been revived, 
and, in this, Taglioni and Duvernay execute a 
pas de deux, which keeps the house in an absolute 
storm of applause: each was honourably striving 
to justify the plaudits of her partizans. The 
new fairy ballet is announced for the benefit of 
the former on Thursday next. The music is by 
Sig. Costa. 

Antient Concerts.—The first and second Con- 
certs of the present subscription are now over. 
They were under the direction of H.R.H. the 
Duke of Cumberland, and the Archbishop of 
York. Wewish that Mr. Knyvett had more 
influence in the selections; for we hope that, if 


he had, we should have something less hack- | 
neyed than the pieces of which the two last | 


schemes have been composed. At the second 
Concert, Madame Caradori made her appear- 
ance ; as sweet and tasteful a singer as ever,—if, 
as we fear, her voice has lost some little of its 
power. 
with pleasure, is particularly at home here. Mr. 
Bennett has fully justified the opinion we ex- 


pressed a fortnight ago—au reste, Mrs. Bishop, | 
Miss C. Novello (is there not some danger of | ‘ 
| sical Masters,’ Book 32, by V. Novello. 


this young lady’s voice being over-worked ?), 
Messrs. Phillips, Seguin, Horncastle, Bellamy, 
Terrail, and Vaughan, have been all employed, 
and much as usual. 


One word as to the choruses. The musical 


world (particularly since the visit of the Ger- | 
mans) has hecome more attentive to this class of | 


music than formerly : greater precision is requi- 
site than of old—more attention to light and 
shade, especially in the works of Mozart and 


Haydn, and the more modern school of writers. | 
They must be sung well, in addition to being | 


sung correctly. A word to the wise is enough. 
Vocal SocietyThe fifth Concert was nume- 


rously attended, and the music, for the most | 
Of the sacred music, | 


part, judiciously selected. 
We must particularly mention Dr. Greene’s An- 
them, ‘J will sing of thy power,’ the * Sanctus 
Benedictus,’ * Agnus Dei,’ and * Dona nobis pacem,’ 
from Mozart’s first Mass. We wish that those 
who have the management and direction of our 


performances of sacred music, would draw more | 
largely upon the beautiful, and, comparatively | 


speaking, little known store of masses—particu- 
larly those hy Mozart and Haydn. The ‘ Storm 


Scene,” from Haydn’s ‘ Seasons,’ was also per- | 


formed, and that fine barbaric chorus, ‘ Glory to 
the Caliph, from Weber's ‘ Oberon.’ Miss Ste- 
phens (who, we had heard it rumoured, had in- 


tended to confine herself to the Antient Con- | 


certs,) appeared in the orchestra, and was encored 


in both her songs: we never heard that charm- | 


ing old canzonet, * My mother bids me bind my 
hair, sung with more delicious and tender ex- 
pression ; and some of our rising cantatrici would 


do well to take a lesson from this lady, in the | 


distinct enunciation of the words they have to 


Curioni was singing too | 


| curious and effective. 


Mrs. Knyvett, whom we always hear | 


sing. Mrs. G. Wood sang an air by Cherubini, 
with a clarinet accompaniment, which we had 
never heard before. Miss Clara Novello must 
be honourably mentioned, for the part she took 
in Mozart’s duct, * 4h guarda sorella :? nor must 


we pass without notice our favourite, ‘ There is 
| 


beauty on the mountain,’ by Goss, and another 
glee by Mr. T. Cooke, * Shades of the Heroes,’ 
which rises far zbove the level of his ordinary 
compositions. Lindley played a new Concerto 


| of his own composition. His exquisite tone and 


wonderful execution were almost enough to make 


| us forget, the more than poverty, the absolute 


worthlessness, of the music on which his powers 
were wasted. 

Miss Barelli’s performance on the Harp—This 
very young lady, whom we heard an evening or 


two ago, bids fair to become an ornament to her | > o Z 
| clearly impressed upon our minds, as if it had 


profession. Iler execution is firm and neat— 
her tone remarkably sweet, and free from the 
twang which makes the harp so positively dis- 


agreeable in the hands of many; and she pro- | © I n » 
| tion, and, in the present instance, with tolerable 


duces some new effects in harmonies, which are 
We hope, that in addi- 
tion to all these good qualities, something more 
of taste may be added ona future day—and say 
this in all friendly interest for her success, which 
ought to be very great. The same feeling makes 


| us wish, that the programme whercin her perform- 


ances are announced, was not so very like those 
putts, which always awaken suspicion. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

* Elements of Musical Composition, comprehend- 
ing the Rules of Thorough Bass, and the Theory of 
Tuning,’ by William Crotch, Mus. Doc. It is out 
of our power to do more than notice that this 
very useful work has gone through a second edi- 
tion—a sure proof that its merits have been re- 
cognized. The mass of information collected is 
very great, though we think that Dr. Crotch is 
not always as clear as he might be, and clear- 
ness, after correctness, is the first merit of a work 
of this kind. 

* Cathedral Voluntaries from English Church 
Composers,’ selected and arranged by V. Novello, 
No. 36. * Select Organ Pieces, from all the Clas- 
These 
are two works which reflect much credit upon 
the taste and judgment of Mr. Novello. The 
quantity of good music which he has thus revived 
or contributed to keep in public remembrance, is 
immense, and he deserves the thanks and respect 
of every true lover of the art. No. 36 of the 
* Cathedral Voluntaries’ contains Dr. Greene's 
anthem, ‘ O sing unto the Lord!’ and Battishill’s 
* Call to remembrance, both of them sterling 
compositions. No. 42, of the ‘Select Organ 
Pieces,’ is enriched by a fugue in £ minor, never 
before published (in England ?), by the immortal 
Sebastian Bach. This is original in subject, mas- 
terly in treatment, full of expression—its con- 
clusion is a perfect feast to the ear of the musi- 
cian, and we doubt whether Bach himself ever 
exceeded it. Mr. Novello has also printed in 
this number, a fugue from his own first Mass. 

*The New Musical Bijou,’ by William Mac 
Korkell.—This annual, if it is intended as such, 
appears somewhat late in the day, though, after 
all, it is fully as natural to publish two months 
after as two months before Christmas. It has 
one merit, that of being composed almost entirely 
of original music—of this, we have eleven vocal 
pieces; two sets of quadrilles ; valses and airs with 
variations for the pianoforte; a Marche Fan- 
tastique, and two valses for the harp ; by Keller, 
Chelard, Moscheles, Beethoven, &e., and the 
editor. His own compositions all bear marks 
of care, and some of them are pleasing. 


* Musical Stenography ; or, the Art of Following | 


Musical Execution in Short-hand, by Hippolyte 
Prevost.—Mr. Prevost has done what, as far as 
we know, has never been attempted before, in- 
asmuch as he has furnished us with a complete 








set of symbols for the taking down of music 
whilst being performed. But the difficulty in 
all stenography, is not so much the writing, as the 
reading what has been written ; besides, for all 
ordinary purposes, a quick ear and an acquain- 
tance with composition are sufficient. Could we 
hope by Mr. Prevost’s plan, to perpetuate the 
improvisations of such artists as Hummell, Mos- 
cheles, Mendelsohn, we should rejoice, as having 
added another to the list of our musical resources. 

* A Characteristic Fantasia for the Pianoforte, 
on the National Air of Rule Britannia, by M. Ma- 
rielli_We have always valued instrumental 
music, in proportion as it has spoken to us; and 
can never listen to the delightful works of Bee- 
thoven, Mozart, Haydn, Ries, Onslow, and some 
others, without having their sentiment,—nay, 
when we are in a fanciful humour, their story, as 


been told in words. On some future day, we 
shall return to this matter. Mr. Marielli has 
often attempted this dramatic style of composi- 


success—but Rule Britannia, asa theme, is, we 


think, exhausted. 


* Troppo t’afidi,’ a madrigal for five voices, by 


| Lord Burghersh.What is the difference be- 
} tween a madrigal and a glee ? 


This is a nice 
question, and not to be answered in a few words; 
perhaps, to say that the former requires stricter 
yet simpler writing than the latter, is as near as 
we can come to the truth at present ; but, if we 
are asked whether Lord Burghersh’s composition 
is a madrigal, we say at once, certainly not. The 
subject of it, however, is sweet and flowing, and 
the harmonies bold, in some places too bold. 

More ballads ;—we shall be as good as our 
word, and only notice the best among them ; 
and, first with our good word, Mr. B. Taylor's 
two songs, * The Convent Bell,’ and ‘ O peaceful 
Lake!’ They are both beautiful ; the first effective 
as well as clever, the second particularly elegant. 

* Far away,’ the words by Mrs. Hemans, the 
musie by J. Z. Herrmann. Thissong is reprinted 
singly from a set published two years ago by 
Power, the words of which have been recently 
printed in the New Monthly Magazine. We can 
recommend it with a safe conscience, as being 
full of originality and feeling—nor is it difficult 
to execute. 

‘ Call it not vain,’ Elegy on the death of Sir 
Walter Scott, the poetry from the ‘ Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,’ the music by D. W. J.—This is 
not very original, but the music keeps close to 
the spirit of the words, and it is a praise we can- 
not give to every composition we are compelled 
to examine. 

* Le Cahier,’ a collection of French Romances, 
with an English Translation, by Mrs. Novello, 
the music newly arranged with a pianoforte ac- 
companiment, No. 3.—We fear that much of 
the peculiar naiveté and spirit of French ro- 
mances, must, of necessity, evaporate in a trans- 
lation. Why not attempt something as charac- 
teristic in our own language ? 

‘A Library of Standard Music, presenting a 
complete and uniform edition of all the popular 
vocaland instrumental works of standard composers,” 
edited and arranged by John Barnett.—Here 
we have the overtures to ‘ Artaxerxes’ and * Don 
Giovanni,’ clearly lithographed, for the ruinous 
(to the proprietors, we fear,) price of threepence! 
We cannot but wish Mr. Barnett a more profit- 
able employment than this is likely to prove to 
him. 

* Why did I love ?” by John Barnett.—A light- 
hearted airy song, which has been given with 


| great success by Mad. Vestris in ‘A Match in 


the Dark.’ 

* O believe not the tears!’ a prize ballad written 
for the Melodists’ Club, by T. W. Hobbs—We 
have spoken heretofore of the song, and the 
singer ; all that we have to do now, is to an- 
nounce its publication, 
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THEATRICALS 
ADELPHI. 

A new farce has been produced here so near 
the close of the season, that those who would 
see it must make haste. It is taken from an 
extremely clever piece, by M. Scribe, entitled 
* Le Lorgnon,’ and as its adapter is Mr. Charles 
Mathews, it is almost superfluous to say, that the 
adaptation is cleverly performed. The fun turns 
upon the possession of an eye-glass, which en- 
bles the wearer, when he looks through it at any 
person, not only to see that person, but to see all 
that is to happen to him. 
and offers much in the way of amusement, though 
little in the way of moral. 
well acted—and well worth seeing. 





MISCELLANEA 

Academy of Sciences, Sitting of 17 Feb.—M. 
Warden presented a note, containing an account 
of the new steam boat invented by M. Burden, 
of New York. Itis propelled by a single wheel 
between two cylinders, on which the boat is 
supported.—A report was read on a memoir by 
M. Audoin, respecting a new sort of chenille 
that he has observed.—M. Poucelet read a me- 
moir, entitled, ‘ Solution of the problem of 
throwing arches by means merely graphic.’ 

Cuvier.—A novel mode of subscription has 
been set on foot in Paris, in aid of the fund for 
erecting a monument to the memory of Cuvier: 
authors who have laboured for the advancement 
of science, are solicited to contribute copies of 
their published works, with a view to a sale of 
them at the end of the year, the produce to be 
handed to the committee appointed by the In- 
stitute for the prosecution of the plan; many 
valuable works, we hear, have already been 
sent in. 

An extraordinary work of art has lately been 
produced by an obscure artist, named Chanuel, 
of Marseilles—a colossal group of the Virgin 
and Child, formed out of sheet silver. It is said 
to be full of grace and simplicity, and every part 
admirable struck out. The statue is destined 
for the chapel of Notre Dame de la Garde, but 
will be previously exhibited among the Produc- 
tions of French Industry this spring. 

M. Dessalines d’ Orbigny, charged by the Mu- 
seum of Natural History with the scientific ex- 

loration of South America, has arrived at 

ordeaux, after seven years and a half travel. 
Despite obstacles of every kind, he has visited, 
in succession, Brazil, part of Paraguay, Buenos 
Ayres, and all the surrounding country, the 
north of Patagonia, Chili, Peru, and a great 
part of the chain of the Cordilleras. The collec- 
tions which he brings with him, exclusively of 
those which he had previously sent home, con- 
tain no less than 160 mammalia, nearly 800 
birds, 300 reptiles and fishes, 900 mollusca and 
zoophytes, and nearly 5000 insects and crus- 
tacea. The number of plants in the herbarium 
of M. d'Orbigny is computed at 3900, and his 
geological collection is of high importance. To 
these materials, collected from the 12th to the 
43rd degree of South latitude, are added nume- 
rous designs, representing all the parts of ani- 
mals and plants which could not be preserved 
without alteration, and many fasciculi of notes 
containing M. d’Orbigny’s observations on the 
habits of the animals which he has collected, the 
localities in which they were found, the name 
of their country, &c. &c. The publication of 
all these scientific riches will form a work of 
high importance, worthy to serve as sequel to 
the researches of Humboldt, Spix, and Auguste 
de St. Hilaire. 

Cochineal.—M. Loze, surgeon in the French 
Navy, was commissioned by the Minister at 
War to go to Andalusia and secretly bring off 
some of the cochineal insects. His journey has 
been perfectly successful. On his arrivai in 
Africa with his precious charge, an extensive 


| commence on a grand scale. 
It is an odd conceit; | 


It is well written— | 
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space has been assigned him where the insects, 
and the cactus trees on which they feed, may 
be well sheltered from the long winter rains. 


| Towards October and November the insects laid 


their eggs, which are now hatched, and with 
which M. Loze has stocked about two hundred 
cactus trees of the country. It is found that 
the insects thrive as well on them as on cactuses 
imported from Spain. These new insects will, 
in their turn, lay in April or May, and with the 
numbers then procured the experiment will 
If it succeed, as 
there would appear to be every reasonable pro- 
bability, a valuable and lucrative branch of in- 
dustry for the new African colony is at once 
opened, and France will be, in a few years, freed 
from the constant tribute which she now piys 
to Spain, and particularly to Mexico, for cochi- 
neal, of which such extensive use is made in her 
dying establishments.— Le Temps. 

French Travelling. —A company has just been 
formed in Paris, to accelerate stage-coach tra- 
velling; a much lighter vehicle has been adopt- 
ed, calied a vé/oce, having four coupés, with 
three places in each, the first to be 1 fr. 10 c. 
the post, and the rest 1 fr., throughout the whole 
line of route, including all charges. They in- 
tend to commence operations next month. A 
still lighter vehicle is contemplated for the 
Calais and Dieppe roads, consisting only of two 
coupés, and places for six outside; the former 
are calculated to goat the rate of the ma/le poste, 
and to allow an hour for meals. A card of fixed 
prices for refreshments, adopted by the com- 
pany, will prevent John Bull from suspecting 
imposition, which has been too frequently the 
case. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 
Days of | Thermom.| Baromete aie - 
W.&Mon. Max. Min. 


ah Winds. Weather. 
Tour. 6 58 41 |) 2975 | 
Frid. 7 44 | 30.05 


Clear. 
Rain, P.M. 
Cloudy. 
Clear. 
Cloudy. 
Ditto, 
Ditto. 


S.W. 


Sat. 8 45 30.17 i 
S.W. to W. 


Sun. 9 30.33 

Mon. 10 30.35 W.to N.W. 
Stat. | E.to S.E. 

30.40 | Var. 


Tues. 11) 3! | 
Wed. 12) 57 

Prevailing Clouds.—Cirrus, Cirrostratus, Cumulo- 
stratus, 

Nights and mornings, for the greater part fair. 

Mean temperature of the week, 49°. Greatest va- 
riation, 28°.—Mean atmospheric pressure, 29.925. 


Day increased on Weduesday, 3 h. 48 min. 

Prevailing winds during the preceding week, S.W. 
High wind on the 4th and 5th. 

NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 

Cruikshank’s Trip to Greenwich Fair, with Engrav- 
ings on Wood, intended as a ion to‘ Hood’s Ep- 
ping Hunt.’ 

The Researches on Fossil Bones, a complete Trans- 
lation, Illustrated, of Cuvier's celebrated work. 

A Popular Introduction to the Modern Classification 
of Insects, serving also as a Sequel to the ‘ Introduction 
to Entomology’ of the Rev. W. Kirby and W. Spence, 
Esq., by J. U. Westwood. 

Analysis of the Defective State of Turnpike Roads 
and Turnpike Securities; with Suggestions for their 
Improvement, by F. Philips. 

a of a Commutation of Tithes, by T. A. 
night. 

yo of the Terms employed by the French 
in Anatomy, Physiology, &c., by 5. Palmer, M.D. 

An Address to the Nobility and Landed Proprietors 
of Great Britain and Ireland, by a London Merchant. 


Just published.—Mackintosh’s History of the Re- 
volution in England in 1638, with a Notice of his Life, 
&c. 4to. 31. 3s.—Hooker’s Sermons on Justification, 
32mo. 1s. 6d.—The Exchange Calculator, or, Guide to 
French, Genoa, and Turin Exchanges, 5s.—The Prac- 
tice of the High Court of Chancery, l2mo. 5s.—The 
Heraldry of Crests, royal 18mo. 10s.—Hall’s Modern 
Infidelity, 1s. 6d.—Cabinet Annual, Vol. 3, 1833,75. 6d. 
—tKev.J.H. Newman’s Parochial Sermons, Svo..10s. Gd. 
Robinson Crusoe, with Plates, 18mo. 2s. 6d.—Scripture 
Cards, with Introduction, by the Author of ‘ Aids to 
Developement,’ 2s. 6d. in a case.—Tales of Distant 
Lands, 18mo. 2s.—Cabinet Illustrations for Pocket 
Editions of the Bible, demy 8vo. 2s. d.— Mary Howitt’s 
Seven Temptations, 9s.—Salvador, the Guerilla, by 
the Author of ‘ The Castilian,’ 3 vols. 11. lls. 6d.— 
Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, Vol. 12, Mollusca and Ra- 
diata, demy 8vo. 12. 16s.—Radcliff’s Irregular Greek 
Verbs, 12mo. 2s. 6d.—Davis’s Notes of a ‘lour in Ame- 
rica, 18mo. 2s.—Cruikshank at Home, a new Family 
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Album of Endless Entertainment, 38 original Designs 
on Wood, Ist Series, royal 18mo. 14s.— British North 
American Colonies, by G. R. Young, with a Map, 5s. 6¢ 
—The Lady’s Shopping Manual, ISmo. 3s. 6d.—j'h. 
Book of Birds, 1s. 6¢.—Willmott’s Lives of Sacred 
Poets, small 8vo. 4s. 6d.—Barrett’s Daily Prayer-Book 
1s. 6¢.—Memoir of Hannah More, 18mo. 35, 6d.—The 
Easter Gift, for 1834, by L. E. L. 12mo. 7s.—Ihustya. 
tions of Botany, &c., of Himalayan Mountains, by J 
Forbes Royle, Part 2, 14.—Ireland, its State, and Poop 
Laws, by R. Montgomery Martin, 8vo. 7s. 6d.—Aspin’s 
Familiar Treatise on Astronomy, 10s. 6¢.— Stark’s Ele. 
ments of Natural History, 2 vols. 12. 12s,.—Stephens 
on Irrigation and Draining, 8vo. 8s. 6¢.—Goethe’s “ 
by J. S. Blackie, fc. Svo. 7s. 6@.—Illustrations to pi, 
grims of the Rhine, proofs before letters, 5/. 5s,—Tay, 
ver’s French Phraseology, 12mo. 3s. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Professor Rennie and the forthcoming edition of 
Miller's Dictionary.—We direct the attention of our 
readers to Messrs. Orr & Smith’s advertisement in this 
day’s paper, and we direct the attention of Messrs, (rr 
& Smith to the following note, copied from page 843 of 
the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture :— 

“We are indebted for this essay on Enclosures to 
the kindness and liberality of Professor Rennie, King’s 
College, London, for whose forthcoming edition of 
* Miller’s Dictionary,’ to be published by Messrs, 
Orr & Smith, it was written, and will appear in its 
proper place in that work’’! ! 

Now, if Messrs. Orr & Smith really feel themselves 
aggrieved, and their forthcoming work prejudiced by 
our having stated that Professor Rennie was the Editor, 
why did they not contradict the assertion, made, as it 
would appear, on the best authority, in the Quarterly 
Journal of Agriculture? They now blazon forth a 
list of the names of contributors—but how does that 
affect the question as to who is Editor? The truth is, it 
is not always possible to understand the announcements 
of works in which the Professor is interested—in proof, 
we extract the following letter from the last number of 
the Gardener's Magazine :— 

“ Dear Sirk,—In Berrow’s Worcester Journal of 
the 28th Nov. 1833, 1 have been shown the following 
advertisement ;— 

* Published on the Ist of every month, the Maga- 
zine of Botany and Gardening, British and Foreign. 
Edited by J. Rennie, M.A. Professor of Zoology, 
King’s College, London; assisted by some of the 
most eminent botanists in Europe. Each number 
contains eight plates of the most rare and valuable spe- 
cimens of plants, executed by an eminent artist, and 
coloured from nature ; also sixteen 4to. pages of original 
matter. ‘The numbers already published contain a 
variety of articles by Professor Rennie, Colonel Capper, 
Professor Lindley, a valuable article on Botany by Mr. 
Marcet, Professor Burnett, Sir Wm. Jardine, Mr. Jas. 
Munro, M. Adolphe Brongniart, Mr. W. M ft, Mr. 
George Don, Mr. Jesse, Kev. John Fleming, M. Bre- 
montier, Mr. Doyle, Dr. G. Johnston, Mr. Henry Mar- 
shall, Mr. R. Brown, Mr. John Donaldson, and mauy 
others of equal talent. London; published by G. Hen- 
derson, 2, Old Bailey, Ludgate Hill: and sold by all 
booksellers in town and country.’ 

« From the ingenious manner in which this is worded, 
it must doubtless be imagined by the public, as it was 
by the person who called my attention to the paragraph, 
that this original matter is furnished to Mr. Professor 
Rennie by those writers whose names he has made use 
of. But, as I am not ambitious of the honour of being 
considered one of this gentleman’s contributors, | shall 
be very much obliged if you will be so good as to allow 
me to state, through the Gardener’s Magazine, that 
no original matter whatever has been either supplied 
or promised to Mr. Professor Rennie by me. He has 
availed himself of some passages in works written by 
me, as he also has of others in the works of several of 
the writers mentioned in the advertisement ; and this 
is, | presume, what is meant by being ‘ assisted by 
some of the most eminent botanists of Furope ;’ but, if 
so, the public should understand it rightly. 

“ Yours, faithfully, 
«“ JoHN LinDLey.” 








“ January 2, 1834.” 


Mr. Waldron has sent us a demonstration of the doc- 
trine of parallels: it displays iderable mathemati 
cal ingenuity ; but there is, we imagine, a latent a 
sumption in the very first step, fatal to its validity. 
He has added an objection to Professor Whewell's 
mode of stating the laws of motion ; but he will see, if 
he looks again to the professor's work, that if momen- 
tum be not taken into ideration, the diagonal will 
shew direction only. 











[ADVERTISEMENT.] 
AN APOSTROPHE!! 
When first I saw the braided hair 
Binding her temples, heavenly Fair, 

How great my admiration! 
With tendril ringlets, here and there, 
Such as the rosy angels wear, 

Who bring with them salvation. 
But when her tresses were unbound, 
Forming a veil ; that swept the ground, 

Who could deny the power! 
Which has restored her beauty’s foil, 
Rowland’s famed Macassar Vil! ! 

A lady’s richest dower!!! 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Eales by Auction. 


LAW BOOKS, 
INCLUDING THE 


LAW ee OF A BARRISTER, 
Removed from the Temple 
By Messrs. sonTiestE, SON, and GRIMSTON, at their 
‘toms, 22, Fieet-street, on MON ‘DAY, March 17, 1834, at 
Twelve for Que o'clock - a 


UBLIC GEN ER AL STATUTES 
dist Geo. TL, to 7th Geo. 1V.—Reports by Barnewall and 
Alderson; Barne’ wall aud Cresswell; Dowling and Ryland 
povinson ; Swanston, &e. &c.— Together with (by order of the 
ansignees ‘of Mr. R. Pheney), an extensive Collection of Private 
Acts of Partiament, trom Queen Anne to the present time ; &c. Ac. 
May j be viewed, aud | Catalogues | had at the Rooms, 


WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, 

By Messrs. SOUTHGATE, SON, and GRIMSTON, at their 
‘Rooms, No. 22, Fieet-street, on ne March 19, 
Jedd, at OLL for One o'clock precisely, + i 

sLECTION of “DRAW INGS in 
Ww anya tne 3. comprising choice Specimens of 
the most celebrated Artists of the present day; 

PARTICULARLY— 
Cox, D. 
Dewiut 
Evans 
Fielding 


Owen 
Prout 
Reinagle 
Stanfield 
Francia Stephanoff 
ovs farlow Varley r, J. M. W. 
Caitermole Hixon Vari 
Champers Hont v ichets 
Christal lace Wright, &c. 
Cotman Martin 
May be viewed the Day preceding and Morning of Sale, and 
Catalogues had at the Rooms. 


Allen 
Ausiin 
Farrett 
Beatley 
Bouington 


AU TOGRAPHS, ‘ETC., 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE, SON, and GRU MSTON, at their 
Rooms, No. 22, Fleet-street, on THUR: SDAY, March, 20, 1834, 
at Twelve for One o eae Em a 'y» 


HE LIFE of ROBERT BURNS (written 
by Himself »—Letters and Autographs of the most cele- 
brated Personages in English History and Literature ; particu- 
larly, Sir W. Scott, relating toJohn Clare, the Northamptonshire 
Poet—Richard Baxter—Edm, Burke—Alex. ype—Jos. Addison 
—Thos. Hearne—Strype—Sam. Foote to Dav. Garrick—Frederick 
the Great—Frederick LV.—Louis XIV, &c,—Also, a curious Bur- 
wese Manuscript, Nc. 
May he viewed the day preceding and Morning of Sale, and 
Casalagees had at the Rooms. 


HE EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS, 

DRAW teh aoe SKETCHES, = the late R. P. BON- 
INGTON, is NOW EN tothe Public, t 209, Regent street. 

Tois interesting Colles tion contains ‘he greater part of his 

finest Productions, and altogether comprehends Three Hundred 

and Fiity different Sdbjects, many of which are entirely new to 

the Public. Open from Ten till Six. 
Admission, Is, Catalogue, 6d. 


‘RAND EXHIBITION, NATIONAL 
TW GALLERY of PRACTICAL SCIENCE, Adejaide-street 
and Lowther Arcade, Strand ; displaying an extensive VA- 
mete of OBJECTS of general interest—Steam Gun—Steam 
Boat Models propelled on Water—Steam Carriages for Railways 
—Wheel red sta at the rate of Five Miles per Minute—Brilliant 
Combustion of Steei—Maguet producing a strong current of 
Light and Electricity —Electro-Maguet—Compression of Water 
—Cooking by Gas— Distillation of Spirit from Bread—lustramental 
Music— Wagnificent Paintings, Sculpture, Xc. Xc.—Open from 10 
in the morning. Admittance, 1s. ; Annual Tickets, 14. 


IMPORTANT TO PARENTS OR GUARDIANS. 

ANTED an APPRENTICE to a light, 

profitable, yen BUSINESS. He will be treated as 

one of the family, A Premium required. Particulars may be 

had of Mr. Edward Portwine, Medical Bookseller, 124, Alders- 
—e © All letters must be post paid. 


UROPE AN LIFE INSURANCE and 
NNUITY COMPANY. 

‘This Company Pa es to effect LIFE INSURANCES at 
reduced premiums, which -_ be es Quarterly, Half-yearly, 
or poe my at the option of the fusured; to grant Aunnities 
= single or joint Lives: and to advance "Money on Annuity 

ecured on Freehold, Copyhoid, or long Leasehold Property, or 
on Money in the Funds. 

bev Assured with this Company participate periodically in the 

roti 
vi The” Bonus declared on the 3d of July, 1831, attaches to all 
Policies effected on or before the 31st day of Dee ember, 1829. 

DAVID FOGGO, Secretary. 
Office, ad Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London. 




















Lately ; published, in small 8vo. price 75. 6d. 


HE ORIGIN, SCIENCE, and END of 
MORAL TRUTH; or, an Exposition of the Inward Prin- 
ciple of ik bat 
B OMAS LISLE FOLLETT, Esq 
Rivingions, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and W meoriee- place, Pall 
Mall, Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1. The Moral Consciousness of Man; or, the 
Power, Goodness, and Wisdom of God, as manifested by Evi- 
dences of Design in our Meral Nature. P. rice 6d. 

2. Elements of the Science of Good Govern- 
ment. Price 2s. 6d. 

3. The Natural Theology of Conscience. 
“_ id. 





“) RTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND, for 
the Relief of their Widows and Orphans; in-tituted 
znd March, 1810, and incorporated by Royal Charter 2nd 


August, 1827. 
Patron—THE KING. 
President—Sir JOHN EDWARD SWINBURNE, Bart. 


Vice-Presidents. 
The Earl of Ripon. — Bord Cabbell, ty 
The Lord Farnborough. F.S.A r 


The Rigut Hon. Sir Robt. Peel, _ ard Horsman Solly, “Esq. 

Bart. fince, Esq. 
Treasurer—Charies P al Dimond, Exq. 

The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Subscribers to 

the Artists’ Benevolent Fund will be held at the Freemasons 

Tavern on TUESDAY the 25th instant, at Eight o’ciock iu the 


Eveuing precisely. 
JOHN MARTIN, Sec. 
112, Mouut-street, a 


L — "wa G'S COLL EGE, 
IN 


THE PROFESSORSH| IP of the FRENCH 
LANGUAGE and LITERATURE having become vacant, 
the Council are ready to receive applications fiom Gentlemen, 
being natives of France, who may desire to offer themseives as 
Candidates.x—Applications aud testimonials, under cover, should 
addressed to che Secretary, and must be delivered on or before 
the 29th instant. 
March 10. W. OTTER, M.A. Principal. 


CHOOL of DESIGN, for the education of 
kJ Artists, and the instruction of Amateurs in the Principles 
ud Practice of Drawing and Painting; combining every requi- 
site for the study of the Human Form, with the various branches 
of the Fine Arts; forming, also, a probationary school for the 
Royal Academy. "The course embraces the following studies :— 
The Art of Design in its most simple and specitic meaning—the 
delineation of objects ; Geometry, Optics, Perspective, Anatomy 
of the Human Figure, comprising Osteology aud Myology, Pro- 
Portion, Beauty, Light and Shad: ow, Character, Expression, 
Composition, and Colour. The Gallery and Studio are open to 
visitors every morning from 10 to 11. ‘Terms may be known at 
~% Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury, the corner of Streatham- 


FRENCH 





YOUNG LADY of great respec tability, 
_ who has resided on the Continent, wishes to obtain a 
co per alien TO A LADY, or PREPARATORY 
S ina Nobleman or Gentleman's Family being to 
Instrect in the bs neral branches of an English Education, with 
Tench, Italian, and the rudiments of Music. —— nt and 
comfortable home is her chief consideration. Apply by letter, 
post paid, addressed to X. Y. Z., Mr. Clay’s, 18, Ludgate-hill ; 
or at Mr. Black’s, 1, Holla plac e, Clapham-road, 


RAWING TAUGHT.—A Young Lady, 
who has studied professionally for many years under the 
first Masters, gives LESSONS in DRAWING, WATER-COLOUR 
or OIL PAINTING on very moderate terms,—Apply by letter, 
post paid, to M. C., at 2, Harmood-street, Hampsiead- road, 


RAWING TAUGHT.—A Young Lady, 
who bas three days a week disengaged, (Mondav, Wed- 
rand and Fridiy,) would be happy to give LESSONS iu 
RAWING, either at Schools or in Private Families, on very 
i . —. we 
rs to be a t 5. S,, No. Vo! - 
berland-street, ant post paid, to 3S, S,, No. 28, Northum. 








SIR WALTER SCOTT'S 
MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WORKS. 


On the first of May will be published, 
Uniform with the piney Novels, and his Poems, now in 
uirse of publication, 
OLUME F TRST of a new, extended, and 
corrected Edition of THE MISCE LLANEOUS PROSE 

WORKS of SIR WALTER SCOT 
Monthly Volumes, with Notes and im nage E 
with Portraits, Frontispieces, Vignette Tiiles, Maps 
—s mA. the Landscapes from Real Scenes, by i M. W. TU Re 

‘The great success which has attended the periovlical issues of 
Sir Walter Scou’s Novels and Poetry, lerds the Proprictors to 
bring forward ina similar form HIS MISCELLANEOUS PROSE 
WORKS, which they wiil endeovour to do, so as equally to de- 
serve the patronage of the Puvlic. 

It _is their purpose to ob-erve the chronological order with as 
much strictness as they shati find possinie. The Darly Volumes 
will contain the Lives of DRYDEN and SWIFT, and the as yet 
less widely circulated, though even more _ 4 ane, Moll raphi- 

; SMO 


CKEN ZIE, , LE 
JOHNSTONE: Bb AGE. c ve ait ‘Lal fe sir ‘M, Sik RAL ind 
SADLER, Dit. LEYDEN, Miss SEWARD, DE hor P 
Volume nriched with Portraits of DRYDEN, SWIFT, 
SMOLLET T, pce MACKENZIE, besides Viguettc Embeliish- 
Mens, 

Another important portion of this series will be the Life of 
N <niager EON BONAPARTE, which, besides two authentic Por- 

grasvings after Turne r’s drawings of the places most 

cisted with the history of that extraordinary man, 

ve Maps of his Campaigns, drawn and engraved € Spressly 
Publication. 

The text of the Life of Napoleon had been revised with great 
care by Sir Walter Scoit himself; feo interleaved copies of the 
last edition are now iu the hands of his Executor :—the language 
has been corrected and condensed; the atmost accuracy has 
been attended to as to dates; a most careful comparison has been 
made with the namerors biographies that had appeared since 
the purlication of the First and Second Editions of the work— 

and copious Editorial notes will vow be attached, containing 
brief notices of the many distinguished men who acted a promi- 
hent part in the eventful wars which followed the French Revo- 
Jution, 

Ove or more volumes of this collection will comprise Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s contributions to the principal periedical works of bis 
time. It is well know t he was at one period among the 
chief supports of the Edinburgh Review ata later one of 
the Quarteriy, and his E-says (now first collected) from the-e 
Journals and others, must ever form a most interesting featore 
in his literary, aud even in bis personal career. 

‘The Series will close with the tar-famed Tales of a Grandfather, 
Which will also have the benefit of Mr, Turuer’s illustrating 
Pete Work to be comprised in Twenty-Two Volumes; the 
epee on to commence on the Ist of May, 1834, aud to be con- 
tinved on the Ist dav of each th ull comp leted. 

maar Cadell, Edinburgh ; Whittaker and Co., London. 
Specimens of the Lllustrations may ve seen at the Suop of every 
Bookseller in Town or Country. 
As above may be had, 
I. Sir Walter Scott's Poetry, Vols. I. to XI. 
II. Waverley Novels, New Edition, 48 Vols. 


III. Completion of Waverley Novels, former 
editions, in 8vo, Izmo, aud 18mo, 





TO THE ae OF FUSELI. 


lished, 

PRINT of FAIRY MAB, as a Com- 
be Fe to — Print of the Night Mare: both Pi tures 
peomee 7 » R.A.; engraved in the line manner by 
Raddon. Prints, Mes 6d.; proofs, 16s. ; India proofs, 11.18. ; 

engraved on copper, and only 150 Proofs taken, 
Published for the Proprietors, at Messts. Ac kermann and Co."s, 
Straud ; and Messrs, Moon, Boys, and Graves, Printsellers to 

the King, Pall Mall, 


In 8vo. boards, price 2s. 6d., ora cheap cation, ford distribution, 
4d. each, or 30: 
O*X the CHURCH and | the. ESTABLISH- 
oy NT—TWO PLAIN SERMONS, 
the Rev. WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, M.A 
Vicar of Trinity Parwh, Coventry, and Chaplain in Ordinary to 


London : 
street. 


the King 
John Turrill, British Meguins Office, 250, Regent- 


ELEGA ANT WORK ‘ON BRITISH — 
ols, Sve. with numerous coloured Plat 
HE *FE ATHERED TRIBES “of 
BRITISH est Anes. 
y ROBERT MUDIE. 

“We have been Ld. delightid with those interesting and 
elegant volumes, in which we believe eve’ 4 Boge bird is 
faithfully and characteristically described. We whether 
Mr. Madie is a professed nataralist, but we ty yao je convinced 
from his writings that he is a keen observer and a warm enthu- 
siast of nature. His descriptions of the winged tribes them-elves, 
of their habits, their haunts, their migrations, their modes of 
life, are distinguished by an animation anda graphic power 
which has sometimes the charms cf poetry, If we had room, 
we might cite passages of great eloquence from bis account of 
the ptarmigan, of the falcon, and of the eagle; but fort 
We must refer to the book itself, Though Mr. Mudie displays a 
perfect knowledge of his subject, both his di-quisitions and bis 
descriptions are divested of that technical piraseology which is 
sometimes so forbidding in the works of protessed naturali-te. 
The priuts are as beautifully e xeeu d as the descriptions are 
elegantly and spiritedly writien.”— Times, March 10. 

Wiittsker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


ELEMENTARY WORKS ON MATHEMATICS, 
Printed for John Taylor, Bookseller and Publisher to the 
University of London, Upper Gower-street. 

HE ELEMENTS of ARITHMETIC. 
By AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN, Esq. 2nd edition, con- 
siderably enlarged. 12m0, 35, 6d. cloth. 


the 





Lessons on Number, # as given at a Pestaloz- 
In 12m. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Another important merit of the work consi-ts in the manner 

< earliest pages, the idea of Number is extracted 

sideration of the objects by which it must, in the 

first instance, be exemplified. It is done withont any parade of 

abstraction, but successfully and completely.” "— Journal of Edu- 
cation, No, lil. 


3. 
Principles of Geometry, familiarly illustrated 
and applied to a variety of useful ay ee designed for the tu- 


struction of ey Persons. By the Reverend William Ritchie, 
F , Professor of Natural Philosophy at the Royal 
12mo. with 150 


.D., 
Tastitu “— in ~ University of London, 
Wood- -cuts, 3s. 6d. ¢' 
“ The practical — Trew which are added, must render the 
very delightful te the young, since the Exercises on the 
Principles wilh be found as amusing as the ordinary sports of 
childhood,”’— Atheneum, Sept. 28, 1833. 


The Elements of Euclid, with a Commentary 
and Geowetrical Ewercises. By the Reverend Dionysius Lard- 
ner, LL.D. 3rd edition, 8vo, 9s. boards. 

5 


An Analytical Treatise on Plane and Sphe- 
rieal Trigonometry. By the Reverend Dionysius L orga LL.D. 
2nd edition, corrected and improved, 8vo. 12s. boar 


weaparies for immedivte publication, in Monty Parts, price 
6d. each, lusirated with numerous Engraving, @ a New 
on, brought down to the present state of knowledge, of 
ILLER’S DICTIONARY of GARDEN- 
ING, AGRICULTURE, and PLANTING, ies ane 
LANDSCAPE GARDENING and RURAL ARCHITECT 

The Athenena, iv a recent review of * Loadon’s Enc ch anos 
of Gardening,’ speaking of various editions of ‘ Miller's Garden- 
er’s Dic airy,” has the following :— 

“A number or two of what is impudently called the ninth 
edition of Miller’s Dictionary in Siva, bas laiely appeared, under 
the editorship of some person whe has 1 wisiom enough to 
conceal his name, the very first article in which ix a piracy from 
the Penny Cyclopedia, mixed up with the most astounding 
instances of blandering and absuidity; avd we are actually 
threatened with another ninth edition wnder the cave of Mr. 
Professor Rennie, of Chancery notoriety.” 

As the last clause of the sentence obviously refers to the edition 
now advertised, the publishers beg to tefer to the subjoined list 
2 gentiewen engaged io writing the various ariicles, as the best 

rantee whieh they can offer for the originality of their pub- 
fic ation, and as furnishing the best au r to the premature and 
unfavourable opinion indirectly implied in the above extract. 
"= Hen. and Rev, W. Herbert, Sone Says, Esq. Wey- 
of.. mone 


Bart.) The Rev. iy Keith, F. Ls. 
+ Lane a 
Mr. € iearton M‘Intosh, Head 
Gardener to bis Majesty King 


or “William Oe yy 


Exq. Hamilton 4 
ron, Agrical- i Mr. J 
Londou “- 
ineer, D 
Thomas Castle, M. D. Trinity | J. *D. Marshal, 
College, Cambridge forley| James Rennie, M.A 
Mr. Martin Dovie, of Bally-! College, London 
Rev. J. Fleming, D.D. F.R.S.E.| Mr. George Sinclair, 
Mr. R. Forrest, tand-cape "HLS. 
Gardener to His Grace. the | A. Stephe ns, Exq. Editor of the 
Duke of Northumberiand * Quaite rly Jounal of Agri- 
Mr. Archibalu Gorrie, Annat colar 
Gardens, Perthshire ne W. Johnson and Mr. 
Mr, Joseyvh He esiyy pill Manutacturing 
George Harvey, Esq. F.R.SS. p Beran Great Totham, 
Lond. & Ediu. PLS. & E.G. 
Part [. it is expected will = ready on the lat of May, 
Loudon: Orr and Smith, Amen Corner, Paternoster-row, 


r 
Een. i“ 
King's 


F.L.S. 
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Published this day 
RS. DALGAIRNS’ COOKERY; adapted 
to Every-day Life. A new edition, 7s. 6d. 

“We Nr yogess we have reason stroagly to recommend Mrs. 
Dalgairns’ as an economical, useful, and practical system of 
Cookery, adapted to the wants of all families, from the trades- 
man to the country gentieman. It is not a gourmand’s book, 
nor does it pretend to be; and though we shall not put away 
Rendett and Kitchiner for Mrs. Dalgairas, she is far more copious 
than they are, far more various, aud, to us, more novel.”— 
Spectator. 

Printed for R. com, Edinberzh: and Whittaker and Co, 
London. Vio have lately published, 

’ ‘oF 
1. The Cook s Oracle. <A new edit. 7s. 6d. 
2. Captain Basil Hall’s Fragments. Third 
“— A Soneluding Series. 3 vols. 
. Delaware: a'Tale. 3 vols. 
4. Stuart’s North America. 3rd edit. 2 vols. 
Sir Walter Scott’s Poetry. Vols. I. to XI. 


Waverley Novels. New edition. Complete 
in 45 vols. 
7. Sir Walter Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather, 
First, Second, Third, and Fourth Series, Half-bound. 
8. ‘The Continuation of the W averley Novels, 
in Svo. 12mo0. and 18mo., to suit for: ver editions in tese sizes, 


FOR THE CLERGY, FAMILIES, ETC. 
Just published, in ~ = ck Nerney: — edition, revised and 
, 


N ODERN DOM! STIC “MEDICINE: 

Popular Treatise exhibiting the Symptoms, Causes, a 
mo-t efficacious Treatment of all “Dire ses, embracing all the 
modern Improvements in Medicine. With a copious Collection 
of approved Prescriptions, Medical Management of Children, 
Rules of Diet, Virtues and Doses of all Medicines, &c. The 
whole forming a clear and comprehensive Medical Guide for 
the use of the Clergy, Families, and Invalids. 

By 7 1. GRAHAM, M.D., &e. 

“ We conscientiously recommend it. It is very far above the 
celebrated Buchaw’s, and we shall preserve it as the advice 
of an invaluable friend, to waich we cau refer in the hour of 
need, without anv doubt of being benelited by its wi-sdom.”— 
Literary Chronicle, 

“In ihe opinion of a respectable physician, well known in 
our connexion, it is enriched with much of all that modern 
practice bas ascertained to be valuable, and is incomparably 
seperior to every similar work in our language.’—Wesleyan 
Magazine, 

“ Iris altogether deserving of permanent popularity.”"—Lendon 
Weekly Review. 

“It is ove 





the very best and most useful books published in 
mode ra time Monthly Olio. 

*The puvlic demand for this work is a proof that its value is 
duly appreciated. Every dise that i i 
remed) *, are so minutely d ibed, that mistake is scarcely 
possible.”"—Bristol Journal, March 16, 1833. 

“We are evstied to bear testimony to te great usefulness of 
this volame. Here will be found the best and most manageable 
remedies for the relief of pain and irritation, and the most ap- 
proved treatment of diseases.” —Ereter Post, March 28, 18 

Published by Simpkin and Marshall, and Hatchard and Son, 
Lond Sold by all Booksellers. 

Also, by the same Author, third edition, enlarged, price 8s. 6d. 

Treatise on Indigestion; illustrating 
the Semptene, Causes, Variet 
ins Disorders of the Stomach and Liver, with Practical —— 
vations on some painful Complaints originating in them, e-pe- 
cially Mental Aberration, Tic Douloureux, and Fulness of Biood 
in the Head, 

“We sincere lv recommend it, and have long been convinced 
that such a work was inperatively catied "—London Med. 
Journal.——"* lt is evidently the r t of close attention to, 
aud much experience in “ss subject."—British Wagar 
JUST RECEIVED, by Richard James Kennett, No. real 

Q een si sc Lincoln’. 's Inn-fields; aud to be had of ail 

Dookseller: 

1." ‘HE ‘BIBL ICAL REPOSITORY. 
by PROFESSOR ROBINSON, 

price 6s. sewed. 

) Nr: ’ . 

2. Winer’s Greek Grammar of 

Testament, by Stuart and Robinson. 

b, tiga’s 


Edited 
No. X11, for Jonuary, 


the New 
810, price 9s. boards. 
s Manual of the C naniee Language, 
with a Preface by Stuart. vo. price 12s. boar: 

Select Classics, Vol. I. Edited by Stuart. 
12m, price 4s. 6d. boards, 

5. Library of American Biography, Vol. I. 
Edited by Jared ‘Sparks ; ina Jew days. 

6. Story's Commentaries on the Constitution 
of the United States. 3 vols. royal Svo. price 3. 13s. 6d. bds. 

7. Kent's Commentaries on the American 
Laws. 4 vols. royal 8vo, price 51. 5s. beards. 

8. Life of Gouverneur Morris. By Jared 
Sparks. 3 vols. svo. portrait, price 1/. 7s. boards. 

9. Noves’ New ‘Translation of the Hebrew 
Prophets. Vol. I. royal 12mo. price &s. boards. 

"By the same Avtaor 

A New Translation of the Book of Psalms. 
J2mo. price 6s. Gd. boards. 

10, Nuttall’s Ornithology of the United S 
and Canada. Vol. IL. The WATER BIRDS. 
2is. boards, 

Life and Writings of Major Jack Down- 
ing, of Downingville, away down erst, in the State of Maine, 


by Himself. 12mo. second edition, portrait and cuts, price 
7s. 6d. boards. 


12. Copper Criticism on Fidler’s Travels in 


tates 
l2mo. cuts, price 


the U ited States, and other humorous E:chings; being Scraps 
! 


for ist4. Oblong, vrive 5s. sewed. 

*,* A few copies of 1833 remain ensold, containing 
lopiana, illustrative of Mrs. Yrollope’s Domesiic Manuers of the 
~ ricans. 

Mrs. Child’s Ladies’ Library, Vol. IIL. ; 
Bio; ot of Good bt 12mo. price 6s, boards. 
Vols. I, and 1. can had. 

14. Companion to the American Almanack, 
or ape gerent of Useful Knowledge, for 1834, 12mo. Map, 
pric © 5s. sewed 

A Catalogue of American Books on sale, at the prices affixed, 
may be had gratis. 


%, and Treatment of the prevail- | 


Trol- | 





comp vols. 8vo. oie 2l. 2s. boat 
ISTORY PHILOSOPHICALLY IL- 


LUSTRATED, from the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French oe 
LER, D.D. M.R.1L.A 


3E M 
mi... Fellow - A tnatty College, Dublia 
“ This is a work of very considerable research, much Philoso- 
phical ac amen, and great utility.’—Gentleman’s Mag 
rinted — James Duncan, 37, rocreene row. 


2 vols. 8vo. price 21s. 
SECOND COURSE of "SERMONS for 
the Year; containing Two for each Sunday and One for 
each Holydav; abridged trom the most eminent Divines of the 
Established Church, and adapted to the service of the day ; in- 
tended for the Use of Families and Schools, 
By the Rev. J. R, PITMAN, A.) 

“There is no question whict the clergy are more frequently 
asked, and to which thev find it more dificult to give a satisfac- 
tory reply, than this—What Sermons would they recommend 
for the use of a private femily! We really think that Mr, Pit- 
man’s work bids fair to supply the de ficienc (te which has been so 
much regretted,” —Quarterly Theolog. Rev 

*,* A Third Edition, revised deanahaeh, ‘ot the First Course 
is just published, same size and price as abov 
_ rinted for James Duncan, 37, Paternouer-rom. 
In 1 large volume svo. price 18s. boar 


A THEOLOGICAL DICTION ARY ; con- 
re bac con sing of all Religious and Ecclesiastical 
‘Terms; a he e View of every Article in the System of 
Divinit Account of all the principal Denomina- 
tious w have subsisied in the Keligious Workl, from the 
Birth of Christ to the present day; j, together with an accurate 
Statement of the most remarkable Transactions and Events re- 
corded in Ecclesiastical History, and a B aphical Sketch of 
such Writers as have exerted a decided in fa - the rie of 
theological science. By the late Rev. CHARLES CK. A new 
and greatly enlarged edition. By the Rev. Dr. BENDERSON, 
Theological Tutor of Highbury College. 

*,* The number of additional articles in the present edition 
amounts to nearly five hundred.” "—Vide Preface. 

Primed for James Duncan; T. T. and J. Tegg; and Simpkin 
and Marshall. 


R. LARDNER’S CABINET “CYCLO- 


PEDIA, in Mouthly Volumes, small svo. 6s. each, in 


cM Mie following portions of the above are alveady complete, 
IN SCIENCE. 

Treatise on Astronomy, 1 vol.—Sir J. Herschel. 

Preliminary Discourse on Natural Philosophy, 
1 vol.—Sir J. Herschel. 

History of Natural Philosophy, 1 vol.—Pro- 
fessor Powell. 

Mechanics, 1 vol.—Capt. Kater and Dr. Lardner. 

Optics, 1 vol.—Sir David Brewster. 

Hydrostatics and Pneumatics, 1 vol.—Dr. 
Lardner. 

Treatise on Heat, 1 vol.—Dr. Lardner. 
‘Treatise on Chemistry, 1 vol.—M. Donovan, Esq. 
IN HISTORY. 

Scotland, 2 vols.—Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
France, 3 ‘vele.—E. E. Crowe. 

Spain and Portugal, 5 vols. 

Italian Republics, 1 vol.—J. C. L. de Sismondi. 
Switzerland, 1 vol. 

Netherlands, 1 vol.—T. C. Grattan. 

Poland, 1 vol. 

United States of America, 2 vols. 

Maritime and Inland Discovery, 3 vols. 

The Church, 2 vols.—Rev. H. Stebbing. 
Outlines of History, 1 vol. 

Chronology of History, 1 vol.—Sir H. Nicolas. 


IN ARTS AND MANUFACTURES, 
Silk Manufacture, 1 vol. 
Iron and Steel Manufactures, 2 vols. 
Porcelain and Glass Manufactures, 1 vol. 
Brewing, Distilling, Wine-making, Baking, &c. 
1 vol.—M. Donovan, Esq. 

IN BIOGRAPHY. 
British Generals, 3 vols.— Rev. G. R. Gleig. 
British Lawyers, 1 vol.—H. Roscoe, Esq. 

London: Longman and Co,; and John Taylor. 
THE SPIRIT OF BOOKS. 
This day is saiiaieate sete 6d. bound, closely printed in square 
in two column is, 

‘THE! SCOTS M. AN ‘'S LIBRARY , illustrating 

. the Literature, Genius, and History of Scotland and Scats- 

i tl thousand piquant Articles from national works. 

At the same time are published, in the same class of amusing 

Lit 4 ature, aud in correspouding volume Sis 

The Vocal Library of 2500 of the most 
oaees Standard Songs, from C hevy-C hace to O'Keefe, Dibdin, 
aud Sheridan. Price 10s, 6d. bound, 

3. The Laughing Philosopher; or, Wit’s 
Library, being the largest Collecton of Bon-Mots, Puns, and 
Productions of Genuine Wit aud Humour ever printed in a singie 
work, Price 10s. 6d. bound. 

t. The Anecdote Library, consisting of 
several Thousand Anecdotes, ¢ alte ected from scarce and anthentic 
Sources, in the shand ott any Originals, 
constituting a wo o inexhaustible mite rest. 105.6 /. bound. 

5. Five ‘Thousand Rec eipts in the Useful and 
Domestic Arts. By Colin Mackenzie. Price 10s. 6d. 

N.B. ‘These works are closely printed, witha view to economy 
and comprehensiveness ; but they are not commonplare publica- 
tions, and will be found to merit the atieution of readers of taste 
and erudition; and, for many desirable purposes, they will cou- 
stitute a library of inexhaustible utility and amusement. 

Printed for Sherwood and Co, Paternoster -row ; and to be had 
of all Booksellers. 





| Rector of St. 


In 2 vols. 8vo, price 21s. 
ISTORY of MO RA ” SCIENCE, 
By ROBERT BLAKEY. 

** Mr. Blakey has here produced a work of great utility; bat 
the great value of this book will be found in the mass of inforg, 
tion it contains respecting men and subjects very frequently = 
ferred to without being well understood.” — Literary Gazetie” 

Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternosier- row; Belj an 
Bradtute, Edinburgh ; ;_ and M. Ogle, Glasgow. 


In 1 volume, with a large coloured Map, 4 4s. _— 
HE CANADAS AS THEY NOW ARE. 
Comprehending a View of their Climate, = Lakes 
Canals, Government, Laws, Taxes, Towns, Trade, J 
a LATE RESIDENT. 

“€ The author is a pach shrewd, matter-of-fact Sort of per. 
son, who wastes none of his paper in flowery descriptions, bat 
touches on the main business with earnestness and ability, He 
begins with the beginning ; shows the emigrant what hecessanes 
to select, and how to bargain for his Voyage ; points out the 
most eligible districts, aud the safest mode ot luvesting labour 
or capital.”"—Atheneum, 

Priuted for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row ; Cross, Ho). 
born ; $ and Mann, Cornhill. 





n 1 vol. 12mo. price 8s. 6d. ; orin 1 vol. 8¥v0. price 125, 
i ESIDENT EDWARD'S — INQUIRY 
nto the MODERN PREVAILING NOTIONS respecting 
FREEDOM of WILL, with ao Lotrocductory Exsay. 
v the Author of ¢ Natural History of Euthu rs 
“ And now, having brought to a close our review o s very 
beautiful essay, we cordially and coniidently srepenuncall rtp 
philosophical readers as an uncommonly able aud loquent per. 
formance.”—Presbyterian Rev. 
Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row, 
In 1 vol, Svo. price 23s. boar 
HEBREW and ENGLISH’ LEXICON 
to the OLD TESTAMENT, including the Biblical Chaj. 
dee. Edited, with Improvements from the German Works of 
Gesenius, by JOSIAH W, GIBBS, A.M., of the Theological 
Seminary, Andover, U.S 
Printed for James Dunean, 37, Paternoster-row ; and Whit. 
taker, ‘Treac ber, and Arnot, Ave Maria- lane. 


Ju-t published, b Simpkin and Marshall, 
PEDESTRIAN TOUR through FRANCE 
and ITALY. 
By G. HUME WEATHERHEAD, M.D. 
This work gives an exposition of the present state of the idol. 
try of the Church of ee 
“* These are specimens from a mass of acute criticism and 
sound information, With them we dismiss the + olume tothe pub- 
lic favour which it merits.’"—Lilerary Gazette, 2 
TO BIBLIOGRAPHERS AND BOOK-COLLECTORS, 
LBIN’S CATALOGUE of rare, cuniovs, 
and useruL BOOKS, in all Classes of Literature (offered 
at very low prices), is now ready for sale at Messrs. Baldsis 
aud Cradock’s, Paternoster-row, London; aud may be hadof all 
other Booksellers, Price 2s.; allowed in purchases of one 
pound aud upwards. 


KEY 


TO MERL ‘H GRAMMAR, 
This day is published, price id. bound, 


KEY to the EXERCISES contained in 
MERL a Lg “Y ha AR, 
. F. MERLET, 
Professor of the Fie och! pais in the University of London, 
Eftingham Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange; and Jolin Taylor, 
Bookseller to the University, 30, Upper Gower-street 
Of whom may be had all Professor Merlet’s Books, 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. in boards, the 16th edition, 
TOHE ELEMENTS of CHRISTIAN 
THEOLOGY ; containing Proofs of the Authenticity of 
the Holy S riptures; a Summary of the History of the Jews: 
brief Statement of the Contents of the several Books of the OM 
and New Testament; a short epee the English Translations 
of the Bible, and the Liturgy of the Church of England; ands 
Scriptural E ago oft Th irty-nine Articles of Rel gion. 
GEORGE TOMLINE, D.D. F.RS, 
Lord Bist op of Lincoln. 
Designed — ncipally for the Use of Young Students in Divinity. 
* The tirst Volume of this Work, being an Introduction 6 
on Study * "the Bible, is printed separate, fooiscap svo. 55. 64 
boards. iso, by the same Author, 
A Refutation of Calvinism. 8th edition, in 
one large vol. 8vo. 12s. in boards. 
+ Cadell, London ; and W. Blac’ kwood, | 


Edinburgh. 
To t vol. 12mo. price 6s. in boards, the 4th edition of 
HE CRISIS; or, an Attempt to show from 
Prophecy, ilastrated by the zns of the Times, the 
Prospects and ihe Daties of the Churet of Christ ot the present 
Period. With an Luquiry into the probable Destiny of England 
during the ee ed Desolations of the Panal Kingdoms. 
By the Rev. EDWARD COOPER, 
Rector of Hauwistall- Ridware and Yoxall, in the County of 


Also, bv a fend Author, 

1. Practical and Familiar Sermons ; designed 
for Parochial and Domestic Lustruction. 14th edition. 7 vols 
l2mo, tl, 188. in boards, 

*,* Tie volumes are sold separately. 

2. Sermons, chiefly designed to elucidate some 
of the leading Doctrines of the Gospel. 6th edition, 2 vols. 12m 
10s. in boards, 


T. Cadell, London; and W, Blackwood, Edinburgh. 





Jal seedy vol, 12mo0,. 9s. in boards, illustrated with Maps and 
ther Eugravings, the 4th editior , corrected and enlarged, 
COMPENDIOUS ‘INTRODUCTION 
to the STUDY of the BIBLE; being an Analysisof 
*An Introduction to the Critical study and Kuowledge of he 
Holy pees In 4 volumes. 
By THOMAS HARTWELL HORNE, B.D. 
Edmund the King, and St. Nicholas Acoas, 
Lombard- street; Prebendary of St. Paul's. 
y the same Author 
1. Delo Refused: or, Plain Reasons fot 
being a Christian. 7th edition, 12mo. 5s. in boards. 
2. The Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity 
briefly stated and defended, and the Church of England vindi- 
cated from the Charge of Uncharitableness in retaiuiog We 
iheension Creed. 2nd edition, 12mo. 5s. in boards. 
T. Cadell, London ; and W. Blackwood, Ediuburgh 
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MR. HOOK’S LAST NEW WORK. 


In 3 vols. 8vo. " 
HE WIDOW, and SNOWDON: 
Two Stories Pe of 
LOVE AND PRID E. 
By the Author of * Sayings and Doings 
«Two storiesin Mr. Hoo k's best style.’ Sa 7 Gazette. 
«jqst what every one would expect from Mr. Hook—gay, 
agent, and delightful.”"—Atheneum, 
mt More vivid, and, at the same time, more correct painting, 
J in a novel.”—M. 
o—_ foams ni ittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


pR. LARDNER *$s CABINET CYCLOPZDIA, 
In Monthly Volumes, small 8vo. 6s. each in cloth. 








On April 1, forming Vol, 53 of the above, Vol. II. of 
UROPE “a THE MIDDLE 


ols. 
Published March” 1. ” History of the Church 
(qvols,) By the Rev. H. Stebbing. Vol, I. 
Published Feb. 1, History of Natural Phi- 
lap ,Dr,Prefmee Post, Ontrd, John Taylor. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
HE Rev. Professor VAUGHAN’S IN- 


TRODUCTORY LECTURE on the STUDY of GENERAL | 
HISTORY, delivered in the University on the Evening of | 


14, 1834, is just published, price 1s. 
Feoriat’,'jor John Taylor, Bookseller and Publisher to the 
University, Upper Gower-street. 


On the 21st of March will be patches, in royal tro. » peauly | 


bound in cloth, price 2s. 6d., Part 1. Cantos 1.— 


HE WONDERS of CHAOS — the | 


CREATION Exemplitied; a Poem, in Eight Cantos. 
Cato L. The Origin of Chaos—Fall of Lucifer. Canto I. 
The Creation—First Day.—In which an attempt is made to ex- 
emplify the Doctrine of the Trinity. 

Fach Canto has separate Notes, in which, among other im- 


portant poiuts, the above Doctrine and that of Immaterialism is | 


ied. 
—_ London: Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. 


Just published, 2nd edition, square, cloth, price 3s. 
KETCHES from the VOLUME of CREA- 
TION, as displayed in the Seasons of the Year; an ori- 

ginal Work for Youth. 
By the Rev, BOURNE HALL DRAPER, 

Author of‘ Scriptare Stories frou the Old and New T estaments,’&c. 

lilustrated with Engravings on Wood and Steel. 

Also, the 2nd edition of 


Le Babillard; an amusing Introduction to | 
With 24 Engravings. 


the French Language. By a French Lady. 
Price 2s. 6d. square, cloth 
John Harris, St. Paal’s Churchyard. 


Published this day, by J. F. Setchel, Bookseller, 23, King street, 
Covent-garden, and delivered gratis, 
SHEET SUPPLEMENT to his 
GE NERAL Cc ATALOGUE of BOOKS and PAMPHLETS, 
Also, with 8 h » price 2s. 6d. sewed, 





Hints upon Tints, with Strokes upon C Jopper | 


and Canvass By Henry Warren, Author of * Notes upon Notes,’ 
Ae, &e. 


NEW EDITION OF 





TATE’S GREEK METRES, 
WITH THE SAPPHIC STANZA, &e. 
Just published, in 8vo. = - a with lar ge additions, 


N INTRODUC' TION. "to the GREEK 
TRAGIC ~_ “ pte METRES. 
MES TATE, M.A 
With the addition or = SAPPHIC $T ANZA and ELEGIAC 
STICH, 
London : Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row. 


With Plates and oer a . $ we. ero. al. 25.5 royal 8v 8vo. India 
ISTORIC AL MI EMOIRS of the HOUSE 
of RUSSELL; from the Norman Conquest. 
By J. H. WIFFEN, M.R.S.L. 

“The whole work is composed in a spirit of impartiality 
bighly creditable to the author, and with an ability which proved 
bis filness for the task he has undertaken.”’— Time: 

“A valuable addition to our natioual literature OL Lit. Gaz. 

“We commend the author’s diligence in collec ting his multi- 
farions m: terials, and his skill in arranging them.” —Atheneum, 

“An elaborate’ and judicious work.”—Gentleman’s Mag. 

__London: Longman and Co.; and Carpenter and Son. 
Just published, complete in 1 vol. super-royal folio, 
RCHITECTURAL BEAUTIES of CON- 
TINENTAL EUROPE, in a Series of Views of remark- 
able Ancieut Editices, Civil and Eeclesiastical. Drawn aud en- 
graved by the late JOHN CONEY, from his own Drawings 


taken on the Soot, With Descriptive and Historical Illustrations 
b HE. LLOYD. 
Price 44. 10s. in cloth boards and lettered ; and 6/. 10s. on India, 
The small Vignettes (56 in number) ‘have also been bound 


pA —y Separate from the work, Price 12s. cloth boards and 
ler 


Harding and King, 24, Cornhill. 
MR. BRIDGE’S MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 
A TREATISE on the ELEMENTS of 


ALGEBRA 
By the Rev. B. BRIDGE, B.D. F.R.S. 
Fellow of St. Peter's Colleze, Cambridge. 
7th edit. 8vo. 7s. in boards. 

2. The Theory and Solution of Cubic and 
Biquadratic Equations, and of Equations of the higher orders, 
mended as a Supplement to the Elements of Algebra. 2ud 
tdition, revised aud corrected. 8vo. 6s. in boards, 

3. A Treatise on the Construction, Proper- 
ties, and Analogies of the Three Conic Sections. 3rd edition, 
fro. Price 5s. in boards. 

4. A Compendious Treatise on the Elements 
¢ Pline Trigonometry, with the Method of constructing 
Tgonometrical Tables. 3rd edition, 8vo. price 4s. sewed. 

5. A Treatise on Mechanics; intended as an 


Introduction to the Study of Natural Philosophy. One large vol. 
5. price 1/. 1s. in boards. 


T, Cadell, Suand, London; and W. Blackwood, Edinburgh. 





| Bishop of Hereford, and Warden of Winchester College. 





Handsomely printed, in 4 bog te Ay with a Portrait, price 21. 10s, 


LACKSTONE’S COMMENTARIES on 
the LAWS of ENGLAND, rod Four Books, With the last 
Corrections of the Author, a Not 
By JOHN TAYLOR COLERIDG E, Esq. A.M. 
Of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 

Printed for T. Cadeil, Strand, and Saunders and Benning, 
Fleet-street, London ; sold also bv J. Parker, Oxford ; Deighton, 
Cambridge; W. Blackwood, Edinburgn; and R. Milliken, 

ubiin 

The first object of this edition bas been to present correctly the 
text and the Author’s references, The authorities cited have 
been carefully examined, and many bundred errors have been 
rectified. The Notes upon the Constitutional and Historical parts 
of the Commentaries are full, and it is trusted that the interestin 
information to general readers, which they — will be foun 
tob be col a in as complete a form as possivie. 


large vol . 8vO. price 12s. in t a 
HE POST HUMOUS WORKS of the late 
Right Reverend GEORGE ISAAC HUNTINGFORD, D.D. 
Con- 
taining Thoughts on the Trinity, 2nd edition, corrected, and 
considerably enlarged.—Charges, and other Theological Works, 
edited according. fe the directions of the Author. 
By HENRY HUNTINGFORD, LL.B. 
HNchew of Winchester College. 
London : T. Cadell, Strand ; and W. Blackwood, Edinburgh. 
By the same Author, 
Discourses on different Subjects. 
Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. Price 14. 1s. in boards. 


Second 


n 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. in boards, the 7th edition 2 
"F AMILIAR SURVEY of the CHRIS- 
TIAN RELIGION, and of HISTORY, as connected with 
the latroduction of Christianity, aud with its Progress to the 
present Time. Intended primarily for the Use of Young Persons 
of either Sex, during the Course of public or private Education. 
By THOMAS GISBORNE, 
Also, by the same Author, 

1. Sermons, in 2 vols. 8vo. 7th edition, 18s. 
in a =e . : 

2. Sermons, principally designed to illustrate 
and to enforce Christian Morality. In 1 vol. evo. 
By the Same. Price 9s. in boards, . 

3. An Inquiry into the Duties of Men in the 
higher and middle Classes of Societv in Great Britain, resulting 
from theit respective Stations, Professious, and Employ ments. 
2 a svo. 7th edition, 18s. in boards, 

. An Injuiry into the Duties of the Female 
.. or 11th edit. 8s. in boards. Ina snail pocket vol. 4s. 
T. Cadeli, Loudon ; and w. Blackwood, Edinburgh. 


a “NEW WORKS JUST PU BLISHED. 
In 3 vols. 
H E HAMILTON S&S. 


By the Author of ‘ Mothers and Daughters.’ 


Il. 
THE PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE. 
By the Author of * Pelham.’ 

“* We are too much excited—and, shall we add, affected !—by 
the exquisite beauty, the soaring imagination, and the deep pathos 

to sit down and pen a cold and systematic critique 
upon it.”—Court Journal, 
Ill. 
IMAGINATIVE BIOGRAPHY. 


By Sir Egerton Brydges. 


Vv. 
SIMPL E. 
By the Author of ‘ The King’s Own.’ 
“This laughier-provoking work richiy entitles the gallant au- 
thor to the distinction of being catled the Cervantes of the sea.” 


PETER 


Vv. 
TRADITIONS OF PORTUGAL, 
By Miss Pardoe. 
A new and enlarged Edition, 

“A very singular and effeciive uvion of the very best proper- 
ties which we seek for in books of travels, on the ene hand, and 
in works of imagination on the other.”—Montily Review. 

vi. 
In 1 vol. bound in silk, 
THE LANGUXG E OF FLOWERS. 
ith coloured Piates. 
Saunders — oun, Public Library, Conduit- street, 
. royal 8vo, price 


Dscouks RSES, REVIEWS, ‘and MIS- 
CELLAN 


By With 1AM ELLERY CHANNING. 

The second volume, just published, which may be had sepa- 
rately, coutains all that has appeared since the first volume was 
printed in 1830, together with some articics omitted at that time, 

Louton : O. Rin, 12, Red Lion-square; Simpkin aud Marshall, 
Stationer’s Hall-court ; "and A.and C. Black, Edinburgh. 


THE NAVY. 
In a few days, price 2s. 6d. the 
EA SERVICE; or, Popular Sketches 
of Ship-building, Navigation, and Naval Warfare, from the 
earliest period to the present time 
By _ Anti or of A Year in Spain.’ 
with 43 Cuts, price 5s, 
ARCANA oF SCIENCE AND ART.—Seventh 
fear. 
Rise __ John Limbird, 143, Strand ; and all Booksellers. 


os wag gl 
n 4to. price 
1. RURNET’ s PRACT IC "AL HINTS on 
PAINTING, Illustrated by nearly 100 Etchings, from 
celebrated Pictures of the Malian, Flemish, and Dutch Se hooks. 

This work is particularly recommended to the stuient in art 
in the new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. See the 

article * Drawing.’ 

The Parts 7 “4 had se parate, viz.. On Copeman, 155.3 
On Light and § , 18s.; OnColour, 12. 1s. 6 

A very few cue ‘remain of the large paper, with India proofs 
of the plates, and a portrait of the author, French boards, aud 
lettered, 6. 6s. 

2. A Series of Subjects from the Works of 
the late R, P. Bonington. Beautifully tnhographed by J.D. 
Harding. Atlas 4to. 2/. 12s. 6d.; proots, 3/. 8 

Published by James Carpenter and Son, Old Bond-street. 





3rd edition. | 





Aditi 





A new edition, “= and i » in 2 vols. 
. 185. in € 


RAVELS in TURKEY, WOYPT, NUBIA, 
and bam i> 


““A very pretty edition of this in 
rejoice to see So justly ap) reciated.”— Literary Gazette. 

** His style is clear and sparkling, his mode of sketching is 
graphic, and his volumes are very hight and amusing readirg ; 
besides that his medical character gave him access to arcana, 
even of the harem itself, which are denied to all other males.” — 
Spectator. 

Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria- lane. 


Just published, by John Taylor, v pper Gower Street, price 3s. 6d. 
in cloth, The Tete Edition of 
GRAMMAR OF ELOCUTION. 
By the Rev. SAMUEL WOOD, B.A. 

** Its arrangement is so simple, that by itevery mother can be 
her own instractress, and eve ry'father can supply the de’ ficiency 
of his sou's school education. The work is an epitome of the 
subject, and contains all that is usefal in Walker, and elegant in 
Chapman.”—Del/’s Weekly Messenger, March 2. 

**Itis a small volume, and of very moderate price, but it com- 
prises all the best matter of the most approved writers on this 
subject, arranged with great clearness, and expressed in a simple 


is; and this want Mr. Wood’s book satisfactorily capgiles. 
iverpool Mercury, Feb, 28. 


** For clearness in its rales, conciseness in its arrangement, 


| and varied information, this work far surpasses any Grammar on en 


the subject, which has ever before come under our notice.’ 
Exeter Gazette, March 1. 

*,* Mr W omi’s Terms for Tuition may be known, by apply- 
ing vf Mr. Taylor's, 


Just published, in 8vo, 24th erit. ¢ arefully revised, 9s. bound, 
LEMENTS of EUCLID; viz. Books I. to 
Vi. Xi. and XI1.: also, the Book of Euclid’s Data, 
By R. SIMSON, M.D., Professor of Mathematics, Glasgow. To 
which are added, the Elements of Plane and Spherical Prigono- 
meiry; anda — on the Construction of te Trigonometrical 
Cano mm Also concise Account of Logarithms, by the Rev, 
A. ROBE RISON, D.D., F-R.S., Professor of Astronomy, Oxford, 
London: Longman and Co.; ‘T. Cadell; J. Richardson; 
J. M. Richard-on: J. G.and F. Rivington; Baldwin and Co. ; 
E. Williams ; Darton and Harv ‘Yi; Hamilion and Co. ; Whittaker 
and Co.: Sherwood and Co. Simpkin and Co,; J. Souter; 
Smith, Elder, and-Co,; B. ow Ren, and Holdsworth and Co. 
Cambridge: J. and J. J. Deighton, 
Of whom may be had, 

Elements of Euclid; viz. Books I. to VI. XT 
and XII. From the Text of R. Simson, V.D., with a few 
Variations, and additioual References. 18mo. 6s. boards. 

The same Work, edited in the Symbolical 
Form, by R. Blakelock, M.A., Fell. Cath, Hall, Cambridge, 
Ismo. 75. bds. ; aud oblong 8vo. ( Lecture-room Edit.) 10s. 6d. cloth. 


‘AT’ I's ‘EDINBURG H MAGAZINE, New 
Series, Nos. I. and II. for Febraory and March, price ts. 

A new edition of No, 1. is now ready, and may be had of Simpkin 
and Marshall, Loudon, a umming, Dublin, A new 
fit h has been also out of print, will be 


ine gives for One Shilling Monthly, or Twelve 
Shilling rs Yearly, as much letter-press, by some of the Vent 
Writers of the day, as, at the rate charged by the more expen-ive 
of the London Magazines and the Reviews, would cost Thirty-six 
Shillings yearly. 


Just aE in small avo. price 3s. 
HE TELLEY PAPERS. 
Reprinted — the Athenwum, including Poetry and 
Prose, by the late PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY, with a MEMOIR 
ot him by his Relation, Schoolfeliow, aud Friend, CAPTAIN 
MEDWIN 

“This memoir of his life is written with perspicuity and ele- 
gance, and there is a grace about it, that is derived from the 
honourable glow of friewdship, which, while it warms the tints of 
the descriptions, makes the narrative at once the more pleasing 
and impressive.” —Metropolitan Mugazine. 

*loteresting to all admirers of the poet, and calculated to 
increase their numbers.” —Morthly Repository. 

“To the readers of the A‘heneum the ‘Shetle vy Papers’ are 
already familiar; bat we think their intrinsic merit fully justifies 
their republication in a separate form.”—Monthly Magazine, 

*A litte volame which those who loved the man, and ad- 
mired his genius, will peruse with great interest.”—Tait’s Edin- 
burgh Magazine. 

.. 
In 3 vols. post Svo, 11. 6 


PARIS: or, THE LOOK. ‘OF THE 
HUNDRED AND ONE. 


Contents: Asmodeus, bv Jules Janin—The Conciergerie, by 
Chasie-—The * Place # * *,’ by Saivandy—The Palais Royal, by 
Roch—The Salon of ators tie, iy Luchet—A Ride inau Ounibus, 
by Fouinet —The les-d° Hote of Paris, by Desnoyers (Derville) 
— Monsieur de Paris, by James Rowssean—A House in the Rune 
de Ecole de Médecine, by Drow by © 
Peyrounet—The Party of Plea c 
Cemetery of Pére Lachaise, by Roch—The Cabriolet: Driver, by 
A. Dumas—The Chamber ot Deputies, by Bazin—The Comediaus 
of former Days and the Comedians of our Day, by Casimir Bon- 
jour—The Public Libraries, by Jacob—The Rue des Postes, by 
Gaillardet—A Studio in the Rue de l'Ouest, by Cordeher De la- 
nove—The Bourgeois of Paris, by Bazin—The Church of the 

ts Péres, by Mile. Voiart—A Magasin de Modes, The History 
of a Hat, by Foutancy—tbe Parisian at Sea, by I ‘ne Ss 
The Castie of Ham, by Count de Peyronvet—The Bibliomaniac, 
by Charles Nodier—A Young Lady of Paris in 18 i 
Ducange—The Public Festivals at Paris, 
Foundhng Hospital, by Delriew—The Black Napoleon, by Léon 
Gozlan—Vhe Morgue by Leon Gozian. 

“The reading world in England is probably acquainted by 
report, or by some exiracts purlished in that well-conducted 
Literary Journal, the Atheneum, with the existence of a popular 
work in Paris, entitled Livre des Cent-et-Un.... Three volames, 
containing a judicion- selection trom the orizinal papers, have 
just made their appearance, in an Eng lish dress; and we think 
the ease, the gaiety, the wil, the talent, which characterize most 
of the papers, the pathos and the satire, which mingle as occasional 
ingredieuts, and the picture of. Paris as it is and as it bas been, 
which the work | colire tively affords, will secure it an auspicious 
reception here.”—The Times. 

** One of the mast entertaining works ever issued from the 
Paris press.”—Conrt Journal. 

Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria-lane, 
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To be published by Subscription, in 3 vols. foolscap 8vo. price 
One Guinea and a Haif, 


HE LITERARY LIFE and UNPUB- 
LISHED MISCELLANIES of JOHN GALT. 

This work will contain, in the Biographical part, an account 
of the origin and circumstances attending the conception and 

ublication of the Author’s separate productions, with various 

terary Anecdotes. The Miscelianies will consist of Tales in 
the Scottish, English, and American dialects, with Essays on 
different subjects : also, so, various Schemes and Snggestious for 
Puntic Improvements; and Poems composed since the indi<po-i- 
tion of the Author: together with a History of the Seven Years’ 
Mar, somewhat ane in design to Schiller’s Sketch of the 
Thirty Years’ 

The Work with be sent to press whenever a sufficient number 
of Subscribers is obtained. 

*,* Orders received by Messrs. Longman and Co., Pater- 
noster-row ; r. J. M. Richardson, Cornhill; Mr. Ridgway, 
Piccadilly; Mr. Fraser, Regent-street ; and by Messrs. Cochrane 
aud A) ba a fone, Ay _Waterioo-place. 





This dav, 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait, 21s. 
HE LIFE of Lisutgnant-GENERAL 
SIR JOHN MOORE, K.B. 
By his Brother, JAMES CARRICK MOORE, 
Author of” A Narrative of the aye of the British Army in 


pain 
John Murray, Albemar le- street. 





This day, SIXTH Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 
IEW of the STATE of EUROPE during 
the MIDDLE AGEs. 
By HENRY HALLAM, 


y Esq. 
Join Murray. 


Albemarle-street. 





8vo. 10s. 6d. 
NEW VOLUME, being the THIRD, of 
By the Rev. CH ARLES WED E BB LE BAS, M.A. 
Also, New Editions of Vols. 1. and IT. 
John Murray, Albemarie-street. 


This « day, post vo, with 10 Prints, price 12s. rare. 
UBBLES from the BRUNNENS of 


NASSAU. Being a Picture of the Fashionabie Watering 


Piaces of Germany. 
By an OLD MAN. 
John ae Albemarie-street, 7 
his day, 8vo. 10s. 6¢. 


AL of 'a WES ST INDIA 


Fever 


Author of ‘ The Monk,’ * Castle Spe: etre,” § Fates of Wonder,’ &c. 
John aa Albemarle-street. 


mall 8'0, 75. 6 


N the CONN NEXION of ‘the SCIENCES. 
y Mrs. SOMERVILLE. 

* Mrs. Somerville’ = delightful volume on the ‘Connexion of 
the Sciences.’ The style ot this astonishing production is so clear 
and unatiected, and conveys, with so much simplicity, so greata 
mass of profound knowiedge, that it should ve placed in the 
hands of every youth, the moment he has mastered the general 
rudimeuts of education."—Quarterly Review. 

John Marray, Albewarie-street. — 


This dav is published, price 2s. 6d. royal 8vo. Partl. 
ANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS af te 
BIBLE; consisting of Views of the most remarkable Places 
mentioned in ‘the Olt and New Vestaments, from tinished Draw- 
ings made from Original ager —_ taken on the Spot. With 
Descriptions of the Piates, by 
Rev. THOMAS haRiw ELL HORNE, B.D. 
containing, 
le MOUNT ARARAT.. eee 


seceeeeA. W. Calleott, R.A, 
N M.W. Turner, R.A 
3. The Deap Sta.... M we oreo. 
4. Tapmon in the Desert nfield, AR. 
Prices, royal 8vo. + N 6d,; Toy ~ 4to, 
roots, 48.5 royal 410, imperta 4to. 78. Gd. To 
e completed in twenty ‘ar’ 
Jobn Murray, Albe prarle-etrect ; ‘sold a by C. 
street. 


Tilt, Fleet- 





8vo. 10s. 


6d. 
SERIES of GLEAND 
HISTORY, 
By EDWARD JESSE, Esq. 
Comprising sage ts from the unpublishe “d JOURNALS of W HITR, 
SKLHOURNE. With Wondeuts. 
*,* A New Edition of the FIRST SERIES was lately pnblished. 


Sma 
HE SECOND S 
in NATURAL 


NGS 


“We hazard little in predicting that the volume now before us | 


will be a favourite with a large class of reader- 

**We turn again with pleasure to this pnenal and instructive 
volume, which more than partakes of the spirit of White, of 
Seibourne, and conveys the most pleasing emotion to the hei vart, 
while it amuses the mind, and informs the head.” 

“ We might proceed to extract specimens of curiosity and in- 
terest to a much greater length, but we are almost ashamed of 
the piilage we have already, though most complimentarily, com- 
mitted ou a ac volume, &c. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street, 





Ina few days will be published, prive 3s. 6d. bound in cloth, and 
embellished with 3 superior Eng ravings ou Wood, by G. Baxter, 
1 7 E - C 


T its History, Antiquitics, Improvements, and Public 


Buildings. 
By HENRY S. RICHARDSON, 
#,4* A few copies are bound Beg with proof impressions of the 
Engravings on Lidia paper, pri 


e 65. 
_Simpkin 3 aud Marshall, anions and Richardson, Greenwich. 





12mo, price 6s. cloth Loard 
EMOIRS of HENRY M ASE RS DE 
LATUDE, who was confined during thirty-five Years in 
the Bastile and other Stute Prisons of re. Arranged from 
the origina! Documenta by Mens. THIERRY, Advovate, and 
Mewber of several Academies; and now first translated by 
JOUN WILL — CALCRAPT. 
Printed for W. F. Wakeman, Dublin; Simpkin and Marshall, 
and R.G aimaan, London 
M, Latude was the individual whose long imprisonment and 
te to escape, ander the reigos of Lonis XV. and 
ed such great curiosity. He was bern in 1724, and 
lived until 1805, after recovering a compensation from the heirs 
of Madame de Pompadour. 





Mr. CRUIKSHANK begs to inform his Friends and the Public that his New Work, the publication of 
has been unavoidably delayed by the illness of a principal Engraver, was published on Wednesday, 


entitled 


CRUIKSHANK 





—— 


which 
leis 


‘AT HOME 


AND CONTAINS, IN ADDITION TO MANY INTERESTING AND COMIC ARTICLES, 
THIRTY-EIGHT ORIGINAL ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD, 


One Vol. post 8vo. handsomely bound and lettered, 14s. 


SELECTED OPINIONS OF THE PUBLIC PRESS. 


“ A& beautiful evergreen, any six leaves of which are sufficient to cure all the ‘ ills that flesh is heir to,’ 
than half the fee demanded by @ physician for a single attendance ! 


+79, 


and yet it costs littl 
—Standard. 7 tle more 


* If to couvulse bis readers with laughter were the aim of our humorous artist, he has succeeded to admiration.” —Courier, 
“* Cruikshank at Home’ is the happiest title for a book we remember to have seen, and it is a work well deserving ils tile, The 
authors, artist and engraver, have played their parts to perfection, and the resuit is one of the most agreeable volumes we ever met 


with.”—Times. 


*.* See, also, the whole of the London and Provincial Press. 


London: W. KIDD, 14, Chandos-street, West Strand; W. F, WAKEMAN, Dublin; and, by order, of qj 


Booksellers. 





Volume Third, price 5s. 
LLAN CUNNINGHAM’ S "EDITION of 

BURNS will be delivered on Weduesday. 

** Nearly FORTY ORIGINAL AND HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED 
PLECES are contained in this volume, 
Sochrane and M‘Crone, 11, » Waterlon-place. 

VW ESTALL and MARTIN’S 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, 
In Monthly Parts of Eiour ENGRAVINGS, in 8vo. for Is.; and 
royal 4to. 2s. 6 cimens and Show-boards were issued 
on the tst of March, and Paxt I. will be delivered in the course 
of the Month; all orders should, therefore, be sent, at latest, by 
the 20th of March.—Published by Bull and Churton, Holles- 
street, London. Agen p 
of England aud Wales; for Scotland, Bell and Bradtute, Edin- 
burgh; Ireland, Wakeman, Dublin ; of whom Specimens and 
Show-boards can be had by the Trade. 





Just ready, in 2 vols. post Svo. 
U R T O Ww 
or, ROUGH SKETCHES of CHARACTER, MAN. 


NERs, &c. 
By PEREGRINE REEDPEN. 
Richard Bentley. 8, New Burlington-street, 
(Successor to Henry Colburn.) 
Agents for Scotiand, Messrs. Belt and Bradfute, Edinburgh : 
for Ireland, Mr. John Cumming, Dublin, — 


This day is published, in 3 ¥ P 


ols. post a 
ALVADOR THE GU UERILLA. 
By the Author of ‘ The Castilian,’ 
Richard Bentiey, 8, New et, 
(Successor to Henry Colburn. 
Agents for Scotland, Messrs. Bell and Bredfate, Edinburgh ; 
for Ireland, Mr. John Cumming, Dublin. 


2nd Edition, revised and corrected, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
R E V E L Y 








4 é . 
By the Author of ‘A Marriage in High Life.’ 

“The best feminine novel, in many respects, that has ap- 

age since Miss Edgeworth" 's * Vivian.’ "—Quarterly Review, 
an, 1834. 

* A tale of the passions, displaying the workings of all-ruling 
love in ove small circle of hearts, and exhibuing the power of 
a superior mind and practived pen.”’— Morning Herald. 

Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street, 
_GSuecessor to Heury Colburn.) 


MR. GLEIG’S NEW WORK. 
This day is published, in 3 vols. post svo, . 
A N B R E C K. 
By the Author of ¢ The Subaliern.’ 
** Quite as worthy of the immortality of fiction as ‘ Eugene 
Aram,’ "—Atheneum. 

* * Allan Breck’ has great merit, and equals any novel which 
the past year has produced.” — Spectator. 

“The battle of Culloden, and all the scenes relating to that 
agitating contest, are described with vigour and pictorial power.” 
—Atlas. 

Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street, 
(Successor to Henry Colburn.) 


MISS EDGEWORTH’S NEW WORK. 
This day is published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
E L E N. 
By MARIA EDGEWORTH, 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street, 
(Successor to Henry Colburn.) 
Agents for Scotland, Messrs. Bell and Sonttese, Edinburgh ; 
for ireland, Jobu Camming, Dublin. 


This day is published, in 3 vols. . port Sv 
ECOLLECTIONS of a NAV AL LIFE. 
By CAPTAIN SCOTT, R.N, 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to His Majesty.) 
Agents for Scotiand, Messrs. Bell and Bradfute, 
for Ireland, Mr. John "c umming, Dublin. 


Edinburgh ; 


This day, in 2 vols. evo, with numerous is Hlustrations, 


SOLDIER'S teeta aes 


THE WEST INDIES AND AMERICA, 
By Lieut.-Col. ST. CLAIR. 

“An excessively amusing warrative. The author conveys 
what he has to sav with the gaiety and off-hand spirit peentiar 
to a soldier; and whether bis theme be war, or love, or field 
sports, or colonial aaa garrison frolics, he is alike buoyant 
and entertaining.”’—Gloh 

Richard ation, 8, New Burlington-street, 
( Publishe: r in Ordinary to His Majesty.) 


Just ready, | in 2 vols. 6vo. Wit @ Map and Whites, 
OURNEY to the NORTH of INDI A, 
OVE '= LAND from ENGLAND, through 
“RUSSIA, PERSIA, and AFFG HAU ISTAUN, 
By Lieut. ARTHUR CONOLLY. 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to His Majesty.) 
nts for Scotland, Messrs. Beli and Bradfute, Edinburgh : 
for Feolend, Mr. John Cumming, Dublia, 








THE NEW NAUTICAL TALE, 
Just yey in 3 vols, post 8vo, 


MAKASN NA; or, the LAND of the 
SAVAGE. 


“* It is certainly somewhat extraordinary that Africa, mingling, 
as she does, the juxuriant with the terrible aud sublime, show 
have hitherto remained a ferra incognita im the world of fichou,” 


London : Simpkin and Marshall. Dublin: Mr. Wakemas, 
Edinburgh : Messrs. Oliver and Boyd. Aud to be procured ataij 


the principal Libraries. 


MARTIN’S HISTORY OF THE COLONIES, 
This day, in 1 vol. svo. with numerous illustrative Maps and 


Vabies, 
my r 
RITISH COLONIES IN ASIA, 
By R. MONTGOMERY MARTIN, Fsq. 

“A work of great research—well and ably written, and clear 
and lucid in its arranyements, Ut tiils up a blank iu the literature 
of the country.”—Gi. 

“ft should be in the hands of every merchant and M.P,, of 
every philanthropixt whose heart vibrates for the welfare of ove 
hundred millions of British subjects.”—Sun. 

Coch rane and Mc rone, 11 aterioo place. 


NOVEL, 





THE NEW aes HISTORICAL 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

HE YOUNG MUSCOVITE, 
Edited by CAPTAIN CHAMIER, R.N, &c. 

“A good story well told, historical incidents adaurably ma- 
naged, and novelty iv the characters introduc The reader 
ought ‘to be indebted to Captain Chamier for the information and 
amusement he bas infused into his poges.”—Morning Post. 

__ Printed for eee and mn ll, Waterloo-place. 


HE REVOLU TION VARY EPICK 
By D'ISRAELL the Younger, 
Just published, 
Vol. I. of The Curiosities of Literature. is. 
—_ Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 


L IBRARY | OF CLASSICAL ENGLISH POETRY, 
In 1 large vol. 8vo. 18s. in cloth; 20s, with gilt edges, 
“ELECT WORKS of the BRI'TISH POETS, 
frow JONSON to BEATTIE; with Biographical and 
Critical Pretaces. By Dr. ALKIN 
Also, in 10 vols. royal lomo. 3h; ; and in post 1smo, 21, 
“ A compilation which places betore us the best Poems of our 
best Poets in a very aecessible form.” —Mouthly Review. 
8vo. uniform with the above, 3us. cloth ; 31s. 6d. gilt edges, 
Select Works of the British Poets, from 
Chaucer to Jonson; with Biographical Sketches. By Robert 
Southey, Exq. 
London: Loug man, Re es, Orme, Brawn, Green, and Longman, 





Just published, in dio. re Portrait, nena by C. Turner, 
3l. 3s. in cloth 
ISTORY of the REVOLUTION i 
ENGLAND in 1688, 
ac aca View of the Reig xu of ames IL, on oe Accession, 
9 the Enterprise of the nee of Orange. 
By the late Kt. Hoa, Sir J\MES MAC KINTOSH. 
And Rha oesoha to the Setthement of the Crown, by the Editor. 
To which is amenet ‘ of the Life, Writings, aud Speeches 
ir James Mackintosh. 
London : Longman : and Ce 9.5 and John Taylor. 


In 18mo,. sth edit. greatly i augmented, 25. 6d. buards, 
~TUDENT’S MANUAL: an E tymological 
and Explanatory Vocabulary of W a Is derived from the 
By RK. H. BLACK, LL, 
By the same an 
Etymological and Explanatory Dictionary of 
Words derived from the Latin. 3rd edit. 55. 6d. boards. 
_Lon'! lon: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman. 


RE PORT OF THE POOR LAW COMMISSIONERS. 
Just published, in 1 large yol. 8vo. bound in cloth, price 2s. 64. 
EPORT FROM HIS MAJESTY'S 
COMMISSIONERS re — the Administration 
and Practical Operation of the POOR 1 
Published bw Authori 
B. Fellowes, , Lulgate treet 5 and sold by ‘al other r Booksellers, 
TO BIBLIOGRAPHERS AND BOOK- -COLLECTORS. 
LBIN’S CATALOGUE of rare, curious, 
and useruL BOOKS, in all Classes of Literature (offered 
at very low prices). is wow Fe dy for sale at Messrs. Simphia 
and Marshall’s, Srationers’-c oul, ‘London ; and may be had ofall 
other Boolsetlers, Price 2s.; allowed in purchases of one 
pound and upwards. 


Greek, 





London: J. Houmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
Published every Saturday at the ATHEN/LUM OFFICE, No.2 

Catherine Street, Strand, by J. FRANCIS; and sold by all 

Booksellers and Newsvenders in Town and Country. 





